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CHAPTER III. 


PREPARATIONS FOR FLIGHT. 


Next morning his nervous anxiety to get Yo- 
lande away at once out of London was almost 
pitiable to witness, though he strove as well as he 
could to conceal it from her. He had a hundred 
excuses, Oatlands was becoming very pretty at 
that time of the year. There was little of im- 
portance going on in the House. London was 
not good for the roses in her cheeks. He him- 
self would be glad of a breather up St. George’s 
Hill, or a quiet stroll along to Chertsey. And so 
forth, and so forth. 

Yolande was greatly disappointed. She had 
been secretly nursing the hope that at last she 
might be allowed to remain in London, in some 
capacity or another, as the constant companion 
of her father. She had enough sense to see that 
the time consumed in his continually coming to 
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« She placed herself on the hearth-rug before him.” —(¢ ‘hapter 1) 


YOLAND ES 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 





stay with her in the country must be a serious | 


thing for a man in public life. She was in a dim 
sort of way afraid that these visits might become 
irksome to him, even although he himself should 
not be aware of it. Then she had her ambitions 
too, She had a vague impression that the coun- 
try at large did not quite understand and appre- 
ciate her father; that the people did not know 
him as she knew him. How could they, if he 
were to be forever forsaking his public duties in 
order to gad about with a girl just left school ? 
Never before, Yolande was convinced, had the 
nation such urgent need of his services. There 
were a great many things wrong which he could 
put right; of that she had no manner of doubt. 
The Government were making a tyrannical use 
of a big majority to go their own way, not heed- 
ing the warnings and protests of independent 
members ; this amongst many other things ought 
to be attended to. And it was at such a time, 
and just when she had revealed to him her secret 
aspiration that she might perhaps become his 








private secretary, that he must needs tell her to | 
| pack up, and insist on quitting London with her. 


Yolande could not understand it; but she was a 
biddable and obedient kind of creature; and so 
she took her place in the four-wheeled eab with- 
out any word of complaint. 

And yet, when once they were really on their 
way from London—when the railway-carriage was 
fairly out of the station—her father’s manner 
seemed to gain so much in cheerfulness that she 
could hardly be sorry they had left. She had not 
noticed that he had been more anxious and nerv- 
ous that morning than usual; but she could not 
fail to remark how much brighter his look was 
now they were out in the clearer air. And when 
Yolande saw her father’s eyes light up like this 
—-as they did occasionally—she was apt to for- 
get about the injury that was being done to the 
affairs of the empire. They had been much to- 
gether, these two; and anything appertaining to 
him was of keen interest to her; whereas the coun- 
try at large was something of an abstraction ; and 
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the mechanical majority of the Government—for 
which she had a certain measure of contempt— 
little more than a name. 

“Yolande,” said he (they had the compartment 
to themselves), “I had a talk with John Short- 
lands last night.” 

“ Yes, papa ?” 

‘ And if England slept well from that time un- 
til this morning it was because she little knew 
the fate in store for her. Think of this, child: 
I have threatened to throw up my place in Par- 
liament altogether, letting the country go to the 
mischief if it liked; and then the arrangement 
would be that you and I, Yolande—now just con- 
sider this—that you and I should start away to- 
gether and roam all over the world, looking at 
everything, and amusing ourselves, going just 
where we liked, no one to interfere with 
you and [ all by ourselves—now, Yolande !” 

She had clasped her hands with a quick delight. 

“Qh, papa, that would indeed—” 

[Continued on page 54.) 
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FEED THE SPARROWS. 
By FRANK J. OTTARSON. 


Wuen a man is good to the helpless, 
And kind to the weary and weak, 
Be sure he is well on the pathway 
That all of us ought to seek— 
The path that goes upward to Heaven, 
Through love of what Heaven has made, 
That we tread with true self-abnegation, 
And an ear for what Heaven has said. 


So I thought when a long open winter, 
With its days so sunny and warm— 
A seeming reversal of nature— 
At last brought the cold and the storm. 
For months I had seen my pet sparrows 
From the bare earth securing their bread, 
But that morning the king of the sparrows 
Lay prone on the door-step, and dead. 


And over the streets and the gardens 
The snow like a pall was laid, 

And, oh, what a pitiful chirping 
The poor little sparrows made! 

For weeks on the walks and the highways 
The dear little birdies had fed, 

And now on the snow-covered door-step 
The prince of the sparrows lay dead. 


O men, and O women and children, 

Do you heed when the winter has come? 
Do you know that the chirp of the sparrow 
Is weakening, and voiceless, and dumb? 
Do you k:ow that the birds who protected 
Your flowers and fruits all the year 

Are starving and freezing and dying 
In sight of your comfort and cheer? 


Do you mind when the parks and the gardens 
For months were the prey of the worm, 
The ladies even yet seem to feel them 
As over their dreases they squirm. 
Then the sparrow appeared, and the horror 
That ruined the summer's cool shade 
Was quickly swept out of existence, 
And we wandered abroad undismayed. 


Throw out from your windows and doorways 
Fail food for your perishing friends; 

For the generous protection they gave you 
In Heaven’s name make your amends; 

Look down from your kings and your princes, 
Look down to the humble and true, 

And as Heaven in mercy has blessed you, 
May the dear little sparrows bless too. 


We are told that a terrible lion 
Was caught in a net or a snare, 
And for ail he could do with his power 
He might have gone dead then and there; 
But a weak little mouse saw the monarch, 
And soon with sharp teeth set him free. 
Though the sparrow is not yet a lion, 
Thou canst make him a lion to thee. 


For never since stars sung together 
Went a good deed without its reward: 
Be sure, then, to feed the poor sparrows 
Is to work in the name of the Lord. 
The crambs that to-day you may scatter 
Will revurn in great loaves of white bread, 
And never again in the winter 
Will you find on your door-step the dead. 
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COMPETITION IN LABOR. 


JOREIGN writers have been of late much 
disturbed in contemplating the future 
of women and of the race, when the effect 
of allowing women to undertake any em- 
ployment they can secure, including, more- 
over, those hitherto performed only by men, 
is fully appreciated both in relation to their 
own health and the well-being of their pos- 
terity. 

This fear and its implied doubt would 
seem to be the last stronghold and citadel 
of the opposition of equal rights—not, be 
it understood, equal political rights—but 
merely the equal right to live in the world— 





to labor, that is, and to receive payment for 
labor. 

There has been already a goodly amount 
of complaint that women, entering upon 
fields of labor previously occupied by men, 
do, by increasing the market of laborers, 
diminish the price of labor. But evident- 
ly that is no just cause of complaint in re- 
lation to sex, for the same diminution would 
take place if other men were added to the 
number of laborers instead of any women; 
and there seems to be nothing stated against 
the right of men to make themselves labor- 
ers if they choose, let it diminish or not the 
price of labor, labor being, like the air, free 
to all, and one of the natural rights of man- 
kind, as may be said. 

It is but fair, then, both being human be- 
ings, that men should take their chance 
with women in the competition ; and if this 
competition really does bring down the 
price of labor, perhaps the race will be 
helped rather than injured by the necessity 
that will then force men to live, as women 
have long found that they could do, without 
cigars and fancy drinks, billiards and horses, 
and that this benefit may quite counteract 
any injury from consequences of undue exer- 
tion on the part of the other party. 

Yet the world is wide, and in the present 
condition of its affairs, at least, there is room 
enough in it for all. We would not, on any 
account, cruelly deprive a single soul of the 
luxury dear to it, but when we see young 
girls beginning to go out into the West and 
take up land in Dakota and other regions 
as wild, it scarcely seems a hardship or cru- 
elty that young men should do the same. 
In the new phases of civilization that follow 
the taking up of land, it would at any rate 
be some time before the question of compe- 
tition could arise, and in the even-handed 
march and progress of affairs, after such 
nearly equal beginnings, perhaps it never 
would arise at all. 

But all this is so self-evident that it is 
not worth while to waste words on the 
matter, for it stands to reason that as wo- 
men here have a right to food, they have a 
right to earn it. What really is of a subtle 
aud specious nature, needing our attention, 
is the assertion that, by performing unac- 
customed,and thereby supposably improper 
labor, women must necessarily so injure 
themselves as to injure their children, and 
thus with them all the generations that are 
to come. 

One would think, to hear such an argu- 
ment seriously advanced, that women had 
really never performed any labor whatever, 
but since time began had sat at perfumed 
ease, playthings and darlings, for whom ev- 
erything has been done by others, and who 
themselves have done nothing at all. They 
never rise in the morning before others stir, 
split kindlings, build fires, prepare break- 
fasts, and clear them away; they never 
sweep a house from garret to cellar, and 
dust it afterward, and then cook dinner; 
they turn no unwieldy mattresses, move no 
furniture, fetch no water, lift no weighty 
pots and kettles, scour no paint, scrub no 
floors, sift no ashes, do no washings, never 
stand on their feet all day over ironing- 
boards, lug about no heavy children, and 
lose no sleep walking the floors with them 
at night; they pack no trunks, put down 
no carpets, churn no butter, knead no bread, 
never sit still from noon till midnight hur- 
rying over sewing; but, in fine, high or low, 
rich or poor, they are so waited upon in evy- 
ery particular by men that their sitting at 
desks, standing behind counters, setting of 
type, sending of telegrams, attending upon 
patients, sifting of evidenco and preparation 
of briefs, delivering of sermons and lectures, 
filling of post-oftices, and any of the other 
ways in which they are entering into com- 
petition with masculine labor, shall make 
such an immense difference in their bur- 
dens that mental and physical health and 
strength will fail under it, so that they must 
needs injure themselves and ruin the race! 

If that is indeed the last resort of those 
who fear the education of women, and their 
elevation to a proper level as the helpmeets 
and co-workers of men—and it really is the 
only important consideration that has ever 
been adduced—then there is little to fear 
from it on the side of the woman who as- 
pires. It is, of course, an appeal to the uni- 
versal instinct of self-preservation, and no 
more powerful appeal is to be made. For 
neither man nor woman will be willing to 
do, or suffer to have done, that which will 
in the slightest manner react on this vital 
point. The safety from such an appeal lies 
in the fact that there is no danger of any 
reaction whatever in the matter; that there 
is nothing to react, in fact; that the effect 
upon ber children of any amount of labor 
that woman may be called to do will be 
just as injuxious as the corresponding effect 
of the labor done by man, and no more so; 
and that no labor done by women under the 
new conditions will be more severe than that 
done by her under the old ever since there 
has been any labor to do. 





Indeed, if labor really did injure women, 
those great brawny Swiss and German ma- 
trons who follow the plough, or are yoked 
with the ox or the ass to help draw the 
team, would be examples of physical dete- 
rioration instead of the examples of rude 
health which they are. But labor injures 
only the weak and sick, and the weak and 
sick will not often undertake it unduly, nor 
through the self-interest of those who have 
labor to give will they be permitted to un- 
dertake it. As the back is fitted to the 
burden, and as the muscle grows by use, so 
labor that does not overstrain is calculated 
to help growth and development rather 
than hinder them, and we have only to an- 
ticipate from it the sharpening of the in- 
tellect and the perfecting of the body. As 
long as there is not a single force of the 
universe that is not constantly at work, as 
long as the perpetual interchange of atoms 
goes on throughout the physical world, it 
would appear to the thinker that labor is a 
natural condition, injurious to nothing in 
creation; and why woman should so exalt 
her horn as to suppose herself an exception 
to universal and beneficent law might be 
worthy of wonder. For our own part we 
see every reason to believe that so far as 
one woman labors it is to the benefit of all 
other women, and that if every woman ia- 
bored in some way or other it would enure 
to the benefit and not to the injury of fu- 
ture generations and the whole human race. 





ASH-RECEIVERS. 


HERE is no more important article of 

furniture than the ash-receiver, and 
unfortunately no more potent cause of dis- 
sension between the sexes. 

Man, being irrational, must smoke—as 
BYRON ought to have said, but accidental- 
ly or maliciously omitted to say. Being a 
smoking animal, man produces ashes to a 
very great extent, and these ashes must be 
got rid of in some way. 

There is a strange reluctance on the part 
of smokers to use the legitimate ash-re- 
ceivers provided by careful housewives or 
intelligent sisters. They prefer either to 
place their ashes in prominent but objec- 
tionable places, or to conceal them where 
they must sooner or later be discovered. 
In fact, men might be divided into two 
classes—the reckless ash-strewers and the 
secret ash-concealers. The former often 
maintain that the proper way of disposing 
of ashes is to scatter them on the carpet. 
This they assert protects the carpets from 
the ravages of moths. The moth, being a 
dainty and self-respecting insect, naturally 
abhors cigar ashes, and when he finds a 
carpet thoroughly permeated with them he 
abandons it for woollen fields and fur pas- 
tures that are not contaminated with ashes. 
But in vain are the ashes spread in the sight 
of the housewife. She insists that if she 
must choose between ashes and moths, she 
prefers the latter as the more cleanly and 
less choking pest. Moreover, she invaria- 
bly denies that ashes keep moths out of 
carpets. On the contrary, it is her unalter- 
able opinion that ashes are “dirt,” that 
moths owe their origin to dirt, and that 
hence carpets strewn with ashes are simply 
reservoirs and nurseries of moths. These 
arguments have no effect upon the ash- 
strewer. He scatters his ashes where he 
listeth, and no matter how often his patient 
wife comes with dust-pan and brush and 
silently removes the evidences of his guilt, 
he gives no signs of repentance, and stub- 
bornly maintains his theory that ashes are 
the only efficient protection against moths. 

There are other men who, as miscella- 
neous ash-strewers, respect neither woman 
nor furniture. While they prefer the top 
of the piano or the marble mantel-piece as 
a place of deposit, there is no object upon 
which they show the least hesitation in 
strewing ashes. Any small ornament pre- 
senting either a flat or a hollow surface, 
whether it be a book, or a bit of Sévres, or 
the interior of an inkstand, seems to them 
a fit place for ashes. If there is any one 
place which they prefer to another, it is 
the foot of a lamp. This they never fail 
to cover with ashes so that it can not be 
removed without promoting that broad and 
general distribution of ashes which is ap- 
parently their dearest object in life. A 
prudent woman never permits a man of 
these habits in regard to ashes to smoke 
while lingering at the dinner table over his 
coffee. Ifin these circumstances he is trust- 
ed with a cigar, he deposits ashes on half a 
dozen different dishes, and if the sugar-bowl 
escapes, it is only because it happens to be 
beyond his reach. 

Even more exasperating to the gentler 
sex is the concealer of ashes. This variety 
of domestic criminal is fond of dropping his 
ashes behind the sofa. He knows that in 
time his guilt will be discovered, but he 
hopes to be safely out of the way when this 
day comes. If he is sitting at a distance 





from a sofa, he will put his ashes behind the 
clock, or behind any picture that may hap- 
pen to rest on the mantel-piece. He has 
been known to conceal ashes in the interior 
of the piano and the sewing-machine, and 
even to open the drawers of any convenient 
article of furniture, and to mix ashes with 
the hair-brushes or table knives and forks 
that may lie therein. With it all he wears 
an air of innocence, and if an ash-receiver is 
thrust before him, he pretends to be grate- 
ful, as if it were the very thing he was look- 
ing for. However, he will never use it un- 
less he knows that he is watched, and he 
will even drop ashes into his own coat pock- 
et rather than into the ash-receiver. 

The cause of this strange reluctance to 
use ash-receivers is unknown. It is a pow- 
erful and undeniable but inexplicable fact. 
Women have sought to combat it by trying 
every variety of ash-receiver, from the tiny 
marble vase to the gigantic porcelain cus- 
pidor. A room may be fairly crowded with 
little marble shell-like vases, attractive chi- 
na or metallic cups, ~1 bits of wooden ware 
made from the cedars of Lebanon or the 
olive-trees of Sorrento, or full of holy and 
European associations, but the smoker will 
none of these. He scorns the cuspidor with 
its unpleasant suggestions of what our Eng- 
lish friends declare to be a distinctively 
American habit, even when they kindly re- 
fer its origin to a climate clearly designed 
in the interests of catarrh; and though he 
will toss the stump of a cigar into a cuspi- 
dor, he is never willing to consign his ashes 
to its dark recesses. Every variety of ash- 
receiver that ingenuity has invented has 
been tried by housewives determined to pro- 
tect, if possible, their carpets and their fur- 
niture, but not the slightest sign of refor- 
mation have they elicited from the ash- 
throwers. 

The only remedy seems to be some plan 
for compelling smokers to consume, or, in 
other words, to carry away with them, their 
own ashes. Were the smoker compelled to 
wear around his neck some ingenious ma- 
chine that would at stated intervals auto- 
matically knock his ashes into his pocket, 
there would be far more happiness in do- 
mestic circles than can be secured by an un- 
limited supply of the best ash-receivers 
hitherto invented. 





THE MANAGING WOMAN. 


HERE are very few people in the world 
who love to be managed, or who will 
submit to it if they know it; therefore the 
managing woman is most often born subtle in 
temperament, and with a certain insistence 
of character,in order that she may pursue 
her natural avocation in spite of the unrea- 
sonableness of those who do not know what 
is good forthem. Ifshe marries, she is usual- 
ly satisfied, or finds her hands full at least, 
in managing her husband and children, her 
servants, guests, and neighbors; if she hap- 
pens to be a spinster, she manages the par- 
ish, her friends, and the heathen to her 
heart’s content. But, married or single, 
there are two varieties of the species: the 
one who shows her hand at the outset, who 
is clumsy at the task, loses half her enjoy- 
ment if she can not have the credit of her 
success, if the managed does not recognize 
that she is managed ; and the other the art- 
ist at the trade, who manipulates the affairs 
of a whole clique, settles or unsettles the 
parson, elects the school-teacher and the 
committee-men, paints the church, organizes 
societies, makes matches, interrupts flirta- 
tions, and sometimes even selects her neigh- 
bor’s carpets, and has a finger in her mince- 
pies, and a suggestion for her spring bon- 
net, sometimes possibly without suspecting 
it herself, since she possesses a mind, it may 
be, of more native force and has more de- 
cided tastes and opinions than those about 
her, together with a genius for presenting 
her ideas, a happy knack at suggestion, 
which makes one feel as if the thought were 
one’s own, had always dwelt in some back 
chamber of the brain, and that she had only 
recalled it to our notice. She may not be 
the most cultivated woman of her neighbor- 
hood by any means, but she is the one most 
largely interested in human affairs, it would 
seem, because they offer her a field for de- 
ploying her talents; and she is one who 
loves to feel the reins in her hand, loves con- 
trol, and has such unbounded confidence in 
her own ways and methods that when they 
miscarry she fails to recognize them as her 
own. It is almost unnecessary to say that 
the managing woman is not a favorite where 
she is understood, neither are her dwn af- 
fairs always in the bess order, since she 
manages “not wisely, but too well,” at times; 
but she has such a faculty for arranging, 
such a determination that the wide world 
shall wag not as it wills, but as she wills, 
that it is almost impossible for the boldest 
to escape her influence or be undisturbed by 
her attempts; consequently people are apt 
to grow shy of her, while by virtue of her 
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peculiar gifts she may be tolerably success- 
ful, securing the best of everything for her- 
self, except the best esteem of her friends 
aud acquaintances. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
REDUCTIONS OF PRICES. 


INCE the holidays are over, and now that the 
season is far advanced for buying dress 
goods, a still greater reduction of prices has fol- 
lowed those noted early in December, Excellent 
twilled woollens are sold in solid colors of the 
new shades for $1 25 a yard, and for the same 
price are those with tontrasting colors introduced 
in quaint figures such as lotos leaves, arabesques, 
pyramids, with shaded balls, disks, and crescents, 
The latter are used merely for parts of the dress, 
and require a plush or velvet over-skirt, but the 
plain stuffs constitute the entire dress when made 
in simple tailor-like fashion, The pattern dress- 
es, such as are embroidered, or braided, or stamp- 
ed along the selvedge, are now offered at a little 
more than half the price required early in the 
season, and as there are long winter and spring 
months to come in which these may be worn, the 
economist who has waited until the holidays are 
passed before purchasing will be well repaid. 
The staircase plush, with ridges across, is sold low, 
and is much used for covering the foundation 
skirt from the knees down, and also up the front or 
back breadths, or wherever the openings of the 
over-dress may leave it possible; but these heavy 
stuffs are not used for the entire lower skirt, nor 
is it considered a mean sham to put them only 
where they are seen, because this greatly lessens 
their weight. Plain and barred plushes for cloak 
linings are found in good shades of old gold, ruby, 
violet, or olive for $1 a yard, and there are fig- 
ured plushes, with all the silk thrown up in the 
pile on a cotton background, that make effective 
trimmings, for $1 50 a yard; these are used on 
woollen and satin dresses as borders, plastrons, 
collar, cuffs, and panels. The satin - finished 
goods, especially those that have brocaded fig- 
ures, are sold at similarly low prices, and they 
still find great favor, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent predictions that satins are going out of 
fashion. Plain satins of fine quality in stylish 
colors, in white and black, still rival the ottoman 
silks for making handsome trained dresses, 

The late winter has also brought about great 
changes in the prices of fur garments, those of 
fine seal-skin having been reduced from 20 to 
25 per cent. on the prices asked in the autumn ; 
the careful purchaser will find this great dif- 
ference in the shorter sacques and in the long 
cloaks as well. The fur-lined garments so indis- 
pensable for comfort in midwinter are sold in, 
simple circular shapes for $10 to $25 less than 
the prices of the early winter, and this is a safe 
purchase, because wraps that give so much solid 
comfort as these are not apt to be abandoned ; 
moreover, their simple shape does not cut up the 
materials of which they are made; hence they can 
be easily changed in style if it should be neces- 
sary. The long silk and satin cloaks with fur 
trimmings and quilted linings are to be had now 
at cost prices, and are considered economical gar- 
ments because they conceal the entire dress be- 
neath, and make fewer changes of street suits 
necessary. The furs with very long fleece are 
liked for these borders, such as fox and lynx 
skins, while the closely curled furs are preferred 
for cloth pelisses and Russian Dolmans. 


NEW JET TRIMMINGS, 


Ladies who always have a handsome black 
dress among their house toilettes are using the 
new strung jet beads for the trimming, with some 
thread lace, or else the heavy Andalusian lace 
that has Spanish rose and leaf designs, with thick 
cords of silk outlining each figure on a ground of 
guipure meshes. These jet beads are finely cut 
and very light, and the large sizes, of pea shape, 
are threaded and hung in three strands, festoon- 
ed on each side of the skirt front, beginning in 
the centre, and draping the side breadths ; there 
are usually three of these curved clusters on the 
skirt, and smaller ones on the corsage. Some- 
times gold beads are alternated with the jet, but 
the brilliant glistening black beads are most used 
alone, especially on handsome black satin dresses, 
Another fashion is the use of these beads, or else 
of nail heads, for flat wheels, disks, or half-moons 
of jet, from each of which is pendent fringe. 
These trim each side of the corsage and the pan- 
els on the skirt in the way so fashionable for braid 
and cord ornaments. The sleeves of such a dress 
may have the upper half or else a band down its 
whole length of tulle, with this jetted ornament 
laid upon it. The beaded collar is also a beauti- 
ful finish for square-necked dresses of black vel- 
vet or satin. This isthe Medicis collar, standing 
at the back of the neck, and rolled over with 
wires to keep it in shape, and is made of fine cut 
jet beads strung into shape in a lace-like pattern ; 
black thread lace is gathered inside of this, and 
if the wearer is fair, all white inner lace is 
omitted. Bangle jets, shaped like small coins, 
very thin and light, are attached to meshes of 
silk cord, and are used to cover the front of the 
skirt, and form the vest and sleeves of the cor- 
sage. There are also fine latticed patterns of 
small jet beads that are arranged in the same 
way, and some of these have drooping flowers, like 
fuchsias or lily bells, at intervals, made of larger 
jet beads. Small jet buckles are used on corsages, 
for fastening straps of satin ribbon, or for the 
centre of lace and ribbon bows or rosettes, 
Bronzed slides and buckles, also those of old sil- 
ver and of Rhine pebbles, are made much use of 
for colored dresses, and there are pearl-beaded 
ornaments in similar designs to those described 
for jet. Crystal and pearl beaded ornaments 
are the garniture for evening dresses of light 
colors. 





SUGGESTIONS ABOUT DRESSMAKING, 


The round Jersey basques are now less fre- 
quently made than the coat-tail and postilion 
basques that have a full square back, with box 
pleats in puffed-out funnel-like shape, or else 
with flatly pressed pleats closely folded. The 
modistes whose styles are most in advance are 
using these tail basques for cloth, velvet, and all 
handsome wool suits, and they also form part of 
the pelisse or demi-polonaise now so fashionable 
as an over-dress. The front of such a basque 
has a short point, or else it is attached to the 
waist by a cross-basque seam at the waist line— 
not below it—and the sides are still shorter than 
the front, but must be long enough to show the 
natural curve of the waist. The sides and front 
are seldom trimmed across the lower edge except 
with a narrow piping or cord; all their ornament 
must be lengthwise, in the shape of a vest, plas- 
tron, a Directoire collar, or else two bands of em- 
broidery that are placed down each side of the 
bottom, and extend around the neck or are lost 
in the shoulder seams. The turned-over revers 
called the Directoire collar is again very much in 
favor; it is made of velvet, ottoman silk, satin, or 
some fabric different from that of the dress, and 
is lined with stiff crinoline ; it is wide and point- 
ed just below the neck, and is sloped to a point 
at the waist line. It may be further trimmed 
with small square buckles and straps of ribbon 
velvet, three of these being placed across between 
the throat and the waist line. Another simple 
and pretty way of trimming dress waists is to cut 
out a square neck as if to leave it open, curve 
this in two large scallops on each side and two 
across the breast, then bind the edges, sew lace 
beneath the scallops, and place under the lace a 
plastron of satin of a lighter shade, or else in 
contrast to that of the dress. Thus for a pale 
blue cashmere dress the plastron may be pink or 
white moiré, while for one of black camel’s-hair 
it is bright ruby satin, and the lace may be either 
black or white for dresses of either of these col- 
ors; a dark green camel’s-hair dress may have 
lighter green ottoman silk inside and for binding 
the scallops. Terra-cotta of the reddest shade 
is very effectively used on black camel’s- hair 
dresses for binding small scallops on a vest or a 
plastron, and dark green flannel or rough twilled 
wool dresses will be warmly brightened by a Byron 
collar, square cuffs, and plastron of terra-cotta 
cloth; for the skirt of such a dress there should 
be a deep pleating, with a strip of terra-cotta 
inside the lining of each pleat. Vest and plas- 
tron trimmings—indeed, all trimmings for the 
front of dress waists—must be put very narrow 
and quite close together in order to give the 
slender long-waisted effect now in vogue; these 
should, however, clear the small buttons and but- 
ton-holes well, leaving these to form a part of the 
neat and simple trimming. High corsages are 
very high indeed, leaving merely a rim of the 
standing linen collar in sight, and when frills of 
lisse or lace are used, requiring only the narrow- 
est of their kind, and those most closely crimped. 
When a Byron collar is put on the dress, it rolls 
over so high about the throat that it is now most 
often attached to a standing band that is sewed 
to the corsage. The shoulder seams.remain very 
short, and require the upper part of the close 
coat sleeves to be well rounded. The full padded 
effect for the tops of sleeves grows in favor, but 
to be becoming to most figures this must not be 
exaggerated by gathering the sleeve into the arm- 
hole; the sleeve should be enlarged only enough 
to fall in gradually by being held next to the 
seamstress when it is sewed into the armhole. 
The darts of the corsage are made very short, in 
order to give a low drooping bust, and they are 
slanted quite near together at the waist line to 
make the waist taper there. Padding and wad- 
ding on the bust and under the arms is avoided, 
as it is the fashion of the time to have the figure 
supple and natural-looking in preference to the 
stiff wooden tightly laced dresses formerly worn. 
To be well fitted a dress must now be easy, and 
indeed loose, rather than with tightly drawn and 
strained seams with gaping stitches, and the slen- 
der effect is given by the low darts and length- 
wise trimmings already described. There are 
fresh efforts to introduce the French back with 
only two forms, so wide that side forms are dis- 
pensed with, but at present the side forms are 
most used, and Worth still makes double side 
forms on his handsomest dress waists. 

The box pleats for dress skirts have grown so 
wide that they look like panels, especially when 
only three are used, as on cloth and cashmere 
skirts. There are double or triple box pleats, 
with the centre one of each a fourth of a yard 
wide, and three of these are all that are needed for 
the front and sides of a skirt. A trimming of 
some kind is added to box-pleatings ; thus a band 
of velvet six inches wide is around box-pleated 
camel’s-hair skirts, or there is a row of brocade 
placed lengthwise between each bunch of pleats, 
or else there are rows of braid or a braiding pat- 
tern done on the material before it is folded into 
pleats. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer ; and Messrs. C. G. Gunruer’s Sons; Lorp 
& Taytor; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. ; and Stern 
Broruers, 











PERSONAL. 


Tue society novel, A Transplanted Rose, which 
has been so successful in book form, after attract- 
ing marked attention during its publication in 
HARkPER’S Bazar, and which has been ascribed 
to several well-known authors, was written for 
the Bazar by Mrs. M. E. W. SHerwoop, a lad 
familiar with the best circles of New York soci- 
ety, and who knows whereof she speaks. 

—Professor WaGngr, the founder of the Free 
Institute of Science, in Philadelphia, although 
in his ninety-fourth year, still delivers lectures 
es and not by proxy, as was stated. He 
s as hale as he was a half-century ago, writing a 
firm hand without spectacles, and addressing 





large audiences without fatigue. Professor Waa- 
NER served a mercantile apprenticeship in the 
counting-room of STEPHEN GIRARD. Nearly 
fifty years ago he retired from business, and 
founded, without outside aid, a free scientific 
college, with a corps of learned professors, and 
a financial basis of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

—The editor of the Williams College Atheneum 
is H. A. GARFIELD, son of the late President. 

—‘* American actors,’”’ SALVINI has been polite 
enough to say, ‘‘ have more genius than English 
players.” 

—‘* Transplantation” is the name of the pic- 
ture Rosa BonHEvR is working upon at Nice. 

—‘* Englishmen,” says a Boston critic, “may 
get what enjoyment they can out of American 
Daisy Millers and Fair Barbarians, but we will 
own that we prefer them to the Lanerrys and 
LaBOUCHERES.”’ 

—Miss A.ice STanwoop, eldest daughter of 
ex-Secretary BLarng, is engaged to marry Colo- 
nel Joun J. COPPINGER, of the United States 
army, and it is thought that wedding gifts will 
be in order in February, 

—Two hundred men have for a year past been 
busy building the new mansion for Mr. Ross R. 
Winans and family, of Baltimore, which is said 
to resemble a French chateau, is five stories high, 
and cost nearly five hundred thousand dollars. 

—Six thousand dollars were given away to his 
employés on Christmas-day by Ggorage W. 
CuiLps, of Philadelphia. 

—For twelve years Lord Berwick, who has 
just succeeded to the title, lived on his yacht, 
with his wife, summer and winter. 

—Miss Tressie BuCKsTONE, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late comedian, was the original of MIL- 
LalIs’s ** Cinderella.” 

—The appointment of ‘Grand Master of the 
House,” with a residence and large salary, has 
been offered to the son of Mrs. LEonowens by 
the King of Siam, she having been his English 
governess at one time. 

—Captain Mayne Rerp’s farm of sixty acres 
in Herefordshire is his hobby, and gives him a 
fine living; he still receives an income from his 
boys’ books. Owing to the re-opening of a 
wound received in Mexico, he is obliged to walk 
on crutches, 

—Miss ANN C. CARROLL, who died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the other day, prepared a plan 
during the war for the conduct of the Western 
armies, which was substantially adopted after- 
ward in the March to the Sea. She was the grand- 
daughter of a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

—A manuscript deed of land from “*GrorGE 
WASHINGTON and GEORGE CLINTON, of the city 
of New York, Esquires,”’ to NATHANIEL GRIF- 
FIN, of Whitestown, Montgomery County, sign- 
ed not only by the first President of the United 
States and the first Governor of the State, but 
by their private secretaries, Topias Lear and 
DeWirt CLINTON, has been given to the Cuin- 
TON collection of MSS. in the State Library by 
ex-Governor Horatio Seymour. The land was 
sold for six hundred and thirty-one dollars, and 
is now probably worth nearly fifty thousand. 

—The Moon is the name ot a weekly newspa- 
ted published “4! the inmates of the insane asy- 

um on Ward’s Island, New York. 
—ALexis LANDRY, one of the Acadians ex- 
yelled from Grand Pré, the founder of Caraquet, 

ew Brunswick, is buried in a grove of beeches 
and maples on a headland of the shore of Cha- 
leur Bay. 

—The remains of a villa of the time of Ha- 
DRIAN, With mosaic pavements, statues, and 
busts, have been found in one of his properties 
in old Rome by Prince TorLonta. 

—A pamphlet describing his four weeks’ tour 
in this country has been published by one of the 
Von StTeuBens who visited America for the 
Yorktown celebration. 

—‘*The American Christmas is purely due to 
Cares Dickens,” says EpMuND Yates. Live 
and learn! 

—Miss LONGFELLOW, Mrs. AGAssiz, and Mrs. 
ARTHUR GILMAN are among the Board of Man- 
agers of the Harvard Annex. 

—Because the bunch-grass and the hair on 
the buffalo is short, the Montana Indians pre- 
dict a short open winter, which it is thought 
will be glad tidings to those whose pocket-book 
and coal-bin are also “‘short.”’ 

—The wife of Arasi’s friend, Mr. WILFRED 
Buunt, is Byron’s granddaughter. 

—Professor PALMIERI, who has lived in an ob- 
servatory built on the edge of the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius for twenty-eight years, giving 
his time to the study of the mountain, has just 
died there. 

—A Roman sculptor has made a statue of 
STRADIVARIUS, representing him as “short, lit- 
tle, thin, and slightly hunchbacked,” as Ferris 
describes him, but with intelligent eyes, high 
forehead, and hair falling upon his shoulders. 

—Among the works of the late Dante Ga- 
BRIEL RossETTI to be exhibited at the Royal 
Academy will be ‘“* The Girlhood of Mary’ Vir- 
giv,’’ his first publicly exhibited picture. 

—The first Archbishop of Canterbury born in 
the nineteenth century was Dr. Tarr. 

—The finest private library in the East is 
owned by AcHMET VEFIK Pasha, which con- 
tains books in a dozen languages; the owner 
thinks that the ‘*‘ Boston LoneFrEeLLow’”? is far 
ahead of all modern poets. 

—The leading ladies of fashion in Washington 
had no intoxicating drinks on their lunch tables 
on New-Year’s Day. 

—The girl students in the Experimental Kitch 
en of the Iowa Agricultural College iearn the 
philosophy as well as the practice of cooking. 

—On his eighty-fourth birthday, which oc- 
curred lately, WimLL1amM W. Corcoran, of Wash- 
ington, lunched, with his three children and Miss 
Eustis, their aunt, at the Louise Home, with his 
beneficiaries. 

—King Humpert, it is said, is falling into a 
confirmed melancholy, and does not speak to 
anybody. 

—A learned Hindoo lady has been lecturing 
in Bombay, named Punpita RomaBat, a widow, 
hardly twenty-five, renowned for her knowledge 
of Sanskrit, who has consecrated her existence 
ng work of promoting female education in 

ndia. 

—Mr. BovucicavuLT says that the production 
of Jolanthe at the Bijou Theatre in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, far excels that in London. 

—A series of family portraits of the TuporR pe- 
riod, painted on panels, a fine gallery of old pic- 
tures, and the most beautifully carved wainscot- 
ing, were destroyed by the flames that devoured 


. 


Stanford Court, one of the finest English places, 
built in Queen ANNE’s time by the SaLweys, and 
which contained concealed rooms and secret 
passages used by Roman Catholic priests in the 
old days. 

—Under Pope Gregory XVI. the late Mr- 
CHAEL ANGELO GaAgTANI, Duke of Sermoneta, 
was chief of the Fire Department in Rome, and 
under Pius [X. he was Minister of the Police. 

—The Woman’s Club of Boston gave a recep- 
tion the other day to Miss Marta Mitcue.t, of 
Vassar College. 

—The Indian schools at Hampton and Carlisle 
are to be visited by Rep CLoup, who has come 
East for that purpose, and is now in Washington. 

—Ten years ago Rev. George A. Gorpon, of 
the Old South Church, Boston, who now has a 
salary of eight thousand dollars, was learning a 
mechanie’s trade. He is not quite thirty. 

—A Christmas present from the Chinese Min- 
ister to Mrs. FRELINGHUYSEN was a gilded cage 
of artificial singing birds, which are life-size, 
with real feathers, and delude many by their 
warbling. 

—The diminutive size of the late Louis BLanc, 
who was once mistaken for a page, and once for 
Tom Thumb, was accounted for by his brother 
CHARLES, who used to say that it was caused 
when they were at school together at Rodez, by 
Louts sacrificing to himself, his younger brother, 
half of his own small rations of beans and boiled 
beef. 

—When living at Waltham AnTHony TROL- 
LOPE used to be up at five, work till nine, then 
dress and breakfast and go off to the meet, in the 
season, returning by five in the afternoon, take 
his hot bath, and work again till seven o'clock, 
dinner, and to bed at ten. 

—A coffin was discovered, while some excava- 
tions in the nave of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dub- 
lin, were being made, containing a box which 
held the skulls of Dean Swrrt and Stella, and 
a glass bottle in which a manuscript was sealed, 
which it is thought may contain something of 
interest. 

—Mary Cowpen CLARKE was a daughter of 
VincENT NOVELLO, the musician, and sister of 
Ciara NOVELL, the prima donna. 

—When the women of the United States, aid- 
ed by Epwarp Everett, saved the home of 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. Mary CILLey Foors, great 
granddaughter of General JoserH CILuey, of 
WASHINGTON’S staff, was one of the lady man- 
agers of the undertaking. 

—Lord Hoveuron is interested in sugar plan- 
tations in Jamaica, and his Florida estate con- 
tains sixty thousand acres in oranges. 

—CAaRLOs DE Mesquira, the pianist, receives 
an allowance from the private purse of the Em- 
peror of Brazil, that he may make his musical 
studies in Europe. 

—Some poems in the Magyar tongue have been 
written by the Austrian Archduchess VALERIE, 
who is only fourteen years old, and is now en- 
gaged with a drama. 

—Don CakLos, for so long a pretender to the 
Spanish throne, is a man of towering stature 
and soldierly bearing; he has large, dark, sym- 
pathetic eyes, speaks with a great deal of ges- 
ture, and is decidedly a leader of men. His wife, 
Dofia MARGERITA, is a mistress of English. 

—The administration of Monte Carlo, the fa- 
mous —or infamous — gambling- place, has in- 
creased the income of the Prince of Monaco 
eiglity thousand dollars yearly, and in return he 
renews the grant to keep the tables in his prin 
cipality. The press meanwhile in this Lilliput 
has been cut off some eighty thousana dollars. 

—A silver coin fourteen hundred years old, 
with a portrait of ArTiLa, King of the Huns, on 
one side, with the inscription “‘ Arriia Rex,’ 
and the outlines of a fortified place and the 
word “ Aquilega”’ on the other side, has been 
unearthed at Briinn, Moravia, 

—A marble sarcophagus, in memory of Admi- 
ral De CoLieny, has been for two years employ- 
ing Gustave CRANK, whose * Winged Victory” 
isin the Luxembourg Museum, 

—It is said that the Prince of Wales is natu- 
rally in favor of putting LoONGFELLow’s bust in 
the Abbey, although he has never read his poet- 
ry, because he is always in favor of a bust. 

—The fund for ANNE WuitTNey’s statue of 
Harriet MarTINeEAv is not yet completed, and 
sums to increase it, whether large or small, may 
be sent to Messrs. Houenton, Mirriin, & Co., 
Boston. Itis the statue of a great woman made 
by a great woman, and is a work in which every 
woman of America should feel some personal 
interest. 

—At the “‘sun-dance”’ of the Sioux, Miss ALIcz 
C. FLeTcuHeR tells us, each family is obliged to 
be present, as it is a religious festival. 

—The ’prentice hand of WiLL1am WINTER as 
a journalist was first tried, we are told, upon the 

- Boston Transcript. 

—It is stated that Wirrtam E. GuassELtr, a 
first cousin of JOANNA GLASSELL, the Duchess 
of Argyll, is living in Fauquier County, Virginia. 

—Out of a family of twenty-four children 
ABD-EL-KADER has only eleven surviving, and 
his second son has lately arrived in Paris from 
Damascus to undergo an operation for cataract. 

—Count Firz-James, of France, a direct de- 
scendant of Cuarues II. and Mrs. CourcHILL, 
is one of the social lions of Washington this 
season. 

—The Earl of Dudley is in a mental state near- 
ly akin to imbecility, while his income in good 
years sometimes approaches five millions, as he 
derives more from minerals than any other manu 
in England. 

—Three little sisters, Martre, Racnet, and 
MARIAN CorFin, of Muirkirk, Prince George's 
County, Maryland, became interested im the 
effort to endow Harpéer’s Youne PEeorue’s cot 
in St. Mary’s Free Hospital, New York. They 
worked all summer, and on December 15 held a 
little fair in the Muirkirk school-house, the re- 
sult of which was a contribution to the fund of 
$100. More than $1600 of the $3000 called for 
has been raised by the readers of Youne Peop.e, 

—Three Ayrshire heifers will soon reach the 
Evangelist Moopy’s home in Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, which were given him abroad, 

—The daughter of Bishop Lyman is soon to 
marry Mr. Cox, the Representative, of North 
Carolina, 

—The sidereal charts on which Dr. C. H. F. 
Perers, director of the Litchfield Observatory of 
Hamilton College, has been working for twen- 
ty-two years have just been completed, and he 
has presented a set to every observatory, to the 
leading astronomers, and to the members of the 
Board of Trustees of Hamilton College, as a 





Christmas gift. 
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Ribbon-work Designs. 

MONG the most admired embroideries at the Special Autumn 

£1 Exhibition of the New York Decorative Art Society were sev- 

eral beautiful specimens of the famous ribbon-work, so much in 

vogue in the days of Marie Antoinette, and which has recently 

been revived in England under the name of rococo embroidery. 

A fancy basket in this kind of work was illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar, Vol. XV., No. 9. 

In the articles herewith illustrated the ground is of cream-col- 
ored satin. The designs are floral—a basket of flowers for the 
centre and a surrounding border forming the decoration for the 
cushion, while in the baby blanket or bassinet cover the ground 
is powdered over with small sprays of many kinds, and the whole 
is surrounded by festoons. 
in the ribbon, which is about three-sixteenths of an inch wide, and 
comes plain and shaded; the stems, bracts, and other light parts 
of the work are worked in chain or stem stitch with embroidery 
silk, and French knots in silk form the centres of the flowers; in 
the cushion the basket is worked in solid chain stitch. 


The flowers and leaves are executed | 


The rib- | 


bon is in soft, old-fashioned colors, and the effect is exceedingly | 
. gh 


quaint and delicate. Fanciful floral designs are chiefly used in 
this work, and small simple flowers are most appropriate, those 


being best reproduced in which each petal can be represented by | 


a single ribbon stitch, as violets, lilacs, daisies, forget-me-nots, ete. 


Much, however, depends on the skill and experience of the work. | 
At the top of the bassinet cover there is a wreath of dwarf | 


er. 
roses in which the raised effect of the flowers is very cleverly 
given by thickly overlapping stitches of shaded ribbon. The 
work must be done in a frame. The ribbon is threaded into a 
tapestry needle, and sewed in and out in satin stitch just as silk 
would be. A steel piercer is used, the sharp end to pierce the 
material, and the round blunt end to put under the ribbon to keep 
it from twisting when the stitch is drawn close. In flowers the 





| 


stitches are taken from 
the outer edge toward the 
centre; leaves are usually 
worked in two rows, the 
stitches running from 
each side toward the mid- 
dle, so that the dividing 
line forms the vein, and 
with the ribbon folded or 
lapping. 

Lessons in ribbon-work 
are given at the Society 
of Decorative Art, 28 East 
Twenty-first Street, New 
York, where may be had 
pieces of the work com- 
menced, with the steel 
punch, ribbon, and all 
requisite materials, 


Peony and Lily 
Portiere. 

See illustration on page 52, 
HE peony portiére, 

which was designed 
by Miss Caroline Town- 
send for the Society of 
Decorative Art of New 
York, attracted marked 
attention at the late Spe- 
cial Autumn Exhibition 
of modern embroideries. 
The portiére is made of a 
rich cream-colored satin, 
bordered with plush of 
mignonette color. Spring- 
ing from the vase—which 
is in appliqué of cold 
gray-blue and gold Jap- 
anese silk—are peonies 
of various colors, large 
stalks of rich white lilies, 
and trailing purple Jap- 
anese clematis. The 
vase is supposed to be 
standing on a broad win- 
dow-seat, below which is 
a trellis-work composed 
of narrow strips of mign- 
onette plush on the cream- 
colored satin ground, 
which surmounts a broad 
solid band of mignonette 
plush, the whole forming 
a rich and most effective 
dado, corresponding to 
which is an embroidered 
frieze of the same plush. 
The combination of colors and flowers is superbly rich and effect- 
ive, and the design has been most happily carried out in every way 
by the Society of Decorative Art. It goes with several other beau- 
tiful portidres to embellish a palatial residence now nearly ready 
for occupation. 


RIBBON-WORK DESIGNS.—From tHe Spectra, AvtumN Exnrpition or tit 
Decorative Art Soctety.—Drawn py A. Brennay. 
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CURIOSITIES OF DIET. 
FLESH, FOWL, AND FISH. 


\ TE become so accustomed to a certain home routine in the 

matter of table fare that it is difficult to believe how eXx- 
tensive is the list summing up the whole diversity of human 
food. The ignorance and necessities of savage and half-civil- 
ized people furnish a very queer addition to what the Christian 
world considers edible. 

Leaving out cannibalism—which in most cases is a matter 
of ceremonial rather than feasting, the last resort of 
famine—I may begin with the quadrupeds, and find some ecu- 
riosities, though this is the familiar 
and venison. 


or ese 


ground of beef, mutton, 
Few tropical races let the resemblance of mon- 
keys to mankind worry them, and all pronounce a baked 
“howler” (despite its resemblance to a burned baby) very good 
eating. What quadruped, indeed, is exempt from service to 
our human appetite! We usually consider the carnivorous 
“ beasts of prey” unfit for the stomach but the Central Africans 
devour lions, jackals, hyenas, and all the rest; the puma is a 
delicacy of the pampas, wild-cats are eaten in the Cascades, 
and tame cats fattened the table in Bolivia. Bears I 
know to be good, and a dog, often fed in confinement for the 
purpose, forms the piece de résistance of savage feasts the 
world over, and enters into the cuisine of the Chinese. 
Nevertheless, the rule-is abstinence from feline, canine, and 
fur-bearing quadrupeds. The objection to the latter is chiefly 
their muskiness, yet skunks and badgers are killed for food 
by the native Californians, while the Helinkeets and Aleuts 
devour the carcass of the sea-otter, despite its rankness, As 
for the river otter of Europe, it was admitted to be eaten on 


for 


Fridays by Rome, and hence was a favorite with the old mon- 
asteries of Europe. As for the marine mammals—manatee, 
walrus, sea-elephant, sea-lion, and seals, they are of the utmost 
importance to the people of the rigorous climates they inhab- 
it. Perhaps no one animal in the world serves so many use- 
ful purposes as the Greenland seal; even his bones (crushed 
when fresh) are eaten, and every scrap of him is utilized in 
some fashion. The whale, too, generally in a putrid state, 
gives bloody and blubbery feasts to barbarous and half-civil- 
ized captors on both sides the g It is a rule, in fact, 
that savages rather prefer decomposed to fresh meat. 

Of the hoofed and horned classes only horse-flesh requires 
mention—a diet upon which the people in parts of Tartary 
and along the Rio de la Plata subsist almost exclusively, and 
which finds many lovers among white people, particularly in 
sieges and army campaigns. 


Certain parts of common beasts are eaten by some people 
that others refuse, or vice versa. ians make use of every 
part of a reindeer except the horns: these, in the growing 
condition, are sold (together with sinews) to the Chinese, who 
boil them into a thick, richly seasoned soup. The saving of 
the blood, practice d by the ancient Eg ptians, is still followed 
by many rude people, who drink it warm, o1 curdled, or mixed 
into a mush with the half-digested contents of the same ani- 
mal’s stomach 


Sibe 


Entrails, often without expulsion of the con- 


tents, are eaten in regions where meat is a searcity, and no 
part whatercr can be wasted. Let the italies stand for en- 
largement upon this subject. 

Oppositely, superstition, priestly dictation, or prejudice have 





New York 


| set apart portions of good flesh as inedible in various quarters of 


the world; Buddhist, Mosaic, and Druidical laws will oceur to the 


reader at this point. The Chinese avoid the use of milk almost 


| wholly ; among certain East African tribes it is regatded as only 


fit for women, or else sweet milk is “male” and sour is “ female,” 
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with accompanying restrictions and notions of 
propriety; New-Zealanders drank milk, but de- 
spised cheese and butter; and so on. Supersti- 
tions about food would make an essay by them- 
selves, 

Of the rodents, hares, squirrels, etc., are “ good” 
in all regions. The “rats” savages are often 
accused of eating are generally wild plant-eating 
species, that ought to be as tasty as hares or 
gophers. Many Orientals, however, cook the dis- 
gusting rats and mice of their cellars, and some 
miserable savages in Africa, Australia, or West- 
ern America make no distinction in any small 
quadrupeds, but eat all alike, after only singeing 
off the hair as a pretense at cooking. Bats, I 
thought, must surely scare away the sharpest 
tooth; but I find them eaten greedily in South 
Africa, Madagascar, Malaya, and the islands of 
the Pacific. 

Birds leave little to say. I do not know any 
that have not served as food with good report 
(including birds of prey and all sorts of sea- 
fowl) except the carrion-eating vultures. Along 
both antarctic and arctic coasts birds, drawn 
and smoked, form with preserved fish almost 
the only stores provided against winter. How 
important a matter eggs of birds—I mean apart 
from domestic fowls—are in the world is shown 
by the frightful risks run by the people of the 
Orkneys and the shores of Norway in getting 
them from their nests in the cliffs. Whole com 
munities exist by this perilous industry. On the 
coast of our own country hundreds of miles of 
beaches and islands once the resort of sea-birds 
have been depopulated by the eggers, and thus 
important changes made in the avifauna of the 
region. The similar industry, lucrative and pro- 
tected by government, which supplies the Chinese 
market with the esculent “ birds’ nests” of the 
Malayan cliff-swallows, is familiar to you, or can 
easily be “looked up” in books about the East. 

Two delicacies derived from birds ought to be 
mentioned. One is cockscombs in pickle, im- 
ported from Italy by our grocers; and the other 
ducks’ feet, prepared by the Chinese. To bring 
these latter to perfection a living duck is fast- 
ened upon an iron plate, which is slowly heated. 
The increasing warmth draws the blood down 
into the tarsus and webs, which are thus en- 
gorged when the cooking degree of heat over- 
takes them. This is more cruel than the prelim- 
inaries to a paté de foie gras. 

With fish, as among birds, exceptions to the 
rule that all are eaten are alone notable. Rus- 
sian caviare, living fishes vivisected and eaten by 
the old Romans and present Japanese, the shark 
steaks of sailors and shark fin, an expensive del- 
icacy of the Chinese, are “ points” here. Skates 
and rays are sold daily in the New York markets 
to foreigners from the south of Europe. In fact, 
for a large part of the world fish forms the sta- 
ple and almost exclusive diet; but some inte- 
rior tribes won’t touch it if from the sea. It is 
also a fact that the races subsisting upon an ex- 
cessive quantity of fish and other sea food are 
those having the meanest intellects and the 
grossest conceptions of nature and a deity. That 
their bodies are feeble and likely to be deformed 
is perhaps a secondary effect due to the indolent 
life involved in the pursuit of fishing compared 
with the exertion and hardihood called for in 
those who live by the chase. Let the Arauca- 
nians change places and occupations with the 
fishermen of Magellan Straits, and a few gen- 
erations would show they had exchanged phy- 
sique and sentiment also—sturdiness for debility, 
boldness for cunning, nobler ideas for debased 
and timid superstitions, fortitude and love of cru- 
elty for sensuality and soft-heartedness. 





WINTER ON EARTH, BUT JUNE 
IN THE SKY. 
By EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Stow through the light and silent air, 
Up climbe the amoke on its spiral stair— 
The visible flight of some mortal’s prayer: 

he trees are in bloom with the flowers of frost, 
But never a feathery leaf is lost; 
The spring, descending, is caught and bound 
Ere its silver feet can touch the ground: 
So still is the air that lies, this morn, 
Over the snow-cold fields forlorn, 
*Tis as though Italy’s heaven smiled 
in the face of some bleak Norwegian wild; 
And the heart in me sings—I know not why— 
Tis Winter on earth, but June in the sky! 


June in the sky! Ah, now I can see 

The souls of rores about to he, 

In gardens of heaven beckoning me, 
red-lipped, and roses pale, 

Fanned by the tremulous ether gale; 

Some of them climbing a window-ledge, 

Some of them peering from way-side hedge, 

As yonder, adrift on the aery sireaim, 

Love drives his plumed and filleted team; 

The Angel of Summer aloft I see, 

And the souls of roses about to be! 

And the heart in me sings—the heart knows why— 

‘Tis Winter on earth, but June in the sky! 





YOLANDE. 
(Continued from front page.) 


But she stopped; and instantly her face grew 
grave again. 

“Oh no,” she said, “no; it would not do. Last 
night, papa, you were reproachful of me—” 

“*Reproachful of me!’” he repeated, mock- 
ingly. 

“Reproachful to me ?” she said, with inquiring 
eyes. But he himself was not ready with the 
correct phrase ; and so she went on: “ Last night 
you were reproachful that I had taken up so much 
of your time; and though it was all in fun, still 
it was true; and now I am no longer a school-girl ; 
and I wish to help you if I can,and not be mere- 
ly tiresome and an incumbrance—” 

“You are so much of an incumbrance, Yo- 
lande!” he said, with a laugh. 

“Yes,” she said, gravely, “you would tire of 
me if we went away like that. In time you would 





tire. One would tire of always being amused. 
All the people that we see have work to do; and 
some day—it might be a long time—but some day 
you would think of Parliament, and you would 
think you had given it up for me—” 

“ Don’t make such a mistake!” said he. “ Do 
not consider yourself of such importance, miss. 
If I threw over Slagpool, and started as a Wander- 
ing Jew—I mean we should be two Wandering 
Jews, you know, Yolande—it would be quite as 
much on my own account as yours—” 

“You would become tired of being amused. 
You could not always travel,” she said. She put 
her hand on his hand. “ Ah, I see what it is,” 
she said, with a little laugh. “ You are conceal- 
ing. That is your kindness, papa. You think I 
am too much alone; it is not enough that you sac- 
rifice to-day, to-morrow, next day, to me; you 
wish to make a sacrifice altogether ; and you pre- 
tend you are tired of politics. But you can not 
make me blind to it. I see—oh, quite clearly I 
can see through your pretense !”” 

He was scarcely listening to her now. 

“T suppose,” he said, absently, “it is one of 
those fine things that are too fine ever to become 
true. Fancy now, the two of us just wandering 
away wherever we pleased, resting a day, a week, a 
month, when we came to some beautiful place— 
all by ourselves in the wide world!” 

“T have often noticed that, papa,” she said— 
“that you like to talk about being away, about 
being remote—” 

“ But we should not be like the Wandering Jew 
in one respect,” he said, almost to himself. “ The 
years would tell. There would be a difference. 
Something might happen to one of us.” 

And then, apparently, a new suggestion enter- 
ed his mind. He glanced at the girl opposite 
him, timidly and anxiously. 

“ Yolande,” said he, “ I—I wonder now—I sup- 
pose at your age—well, have you ever thought of 
getting married ?” 

She looked up at him with her clear, frank eyes, 
and when she was startled like that her mouth 
had the slight pathetic droop, already noticed, that 
made her face so sensitive and charming. 

“Why, hundreds and hundreds and hundreds 
of times !” she exclaimed, still with the soft clear 
eyes wondering. 

His eyes were turned away. He appeared to 
attach no importance to this confession. 

“Of course,” she said, “when I say I have 
thought hundreds of times of getting married, it 
is about not getting married that I mean. No. 
That is my resolution. Oh, many a time I have 
said that to myself. I shall not marry—never— 
no one.” 

In spite of himself his face suddenly brighten- 
ed up, and it was quite cheerfully that he went 
on to say: 

“Oh, but, Yolande, that is absurd. Of course 
you will marry. Of course you must marry.” 

“When you put me away, papa.” 

“When I put you away,” he repeated, with a 
laugh, 

“Yes,” she continued, quite simply. ‘That 
was what Madame used to say. She used to say, 
‘If your papa marries again, that is what you 
must expect. It will be better for you to leave 
the house. But your papa is rich; you will have 
a good portion; then you will find some one to 
marry you, and give you also an establishment.’ 
‘Very well,’ I said; ‘but that is going too far, 
Madame, and until my papa tells me to go away 
from him I shall not go away, and there is not 
any necessity that I shall marry any one.’ ” 

“‘T wish Madame had minded her own affairs,” 
Mr. Winterbourne said, angrily. “Iam not like- 
ly to marry again. I shall not marry again. Put 
that out of your head, Yolande, at once and for 
always. But as for you—well, don’t you see, 
child, I—I can’t live forever, and you have got 
no very near relatives, and, besides, living with 
relatives isn’t always the pleasantest of things, 
and I should like to see your future quite settled. 
I should like to know that—that—” 

“My future!” Yolande said, with a light laugh. 
“No, I will have nothing to do with a future: is 
not the present very good? Look: here I am; 
I have you; we are going out together to have 
walks, rides, boating—is it not enough? Do I 
want any stranger to come in to interfere? No; 
some day you will say, ‘ Yolande, you worry me. 
You stop my work. Now I am going to attend 
to Parliament, and you have got to marry, and 
go off, and not worry me.’ Very well. It is 
enough. What I shall say is this: Papa, choose 
forme, What doI know? I do not know, and 
I do not care. Only a few things are necessary 
—are quite entirely necessary. He must not 
talk all day long about horses. And he must be 
in Parliament. And he must be on your side in 
Parliament. How much is that—three ?—three 
qualifications. That is all.” 

Indeed, he found it was no use trying to talk 
to her seriously about this matter. She laughed 
it aside. She did not believe there was any fear 
about her future. She was well content with the 
world as it existed: was not the day fine enough, 
and Weybridge, and Chertsey, and Esher, and 
Moulsey all awaiting them? If her father would 
leave his Parliamentary duties to look after them- 
selves, she was resolved to make the most of the 
holiday. 

“Oh, but you don’t know,” said he, quite fall- 
ing in with her mood—* you don’t know, Yolande, 
one fifteenth part of what is in store for you. I 
don’t believe you have the faintest idea why I am 
going down to Oatlands at this minute.” 

“ Well, I don’t, papa,” she said, “ except through 
a madness of kindness,” 

“ Would it surprise you if I asked Mrs. Graham 
to take you with them for that sail to Suez or 
Aden ?” 

She threw up her hands in affright. 

“ Alone?” she exclaimed. “To go away alone 
with strangers ?” 

“Oh no; I should be going also—of course.” 

“But the time—” 








“T should be back for the Budget. Yolande,” 
said he, gravely, “I am convinced—I am seriously 
convinced—that no one should be allowed to sit 
in Parliament who has not visited Gibraltar, and 
the island of Malta, and such places, and seen 
how the empire is held together, and what our 
foreign possessions are—” 

“It is only an excuse, papa—it is only an ex- 
cuse to give me another holiday.” 

“Be quiet. I tell you the country ought to 
compel its legislators to go out in batches—pay- 
ing the expenses of the poorer ones, of course— 
and see for themselves what our soldiers and 
sailors are doing for us. Iam certain that I have 
no right to sit in Parliament until I have visited 
the fortifications of Malta, and inspected the Suez 
Canal.” 

“Oh, if it is absolutely necessary,” Yolande 
said, with a similar gravity. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary. I have long felt 
it to be so. I feel it is a duty to my country 
that we should personally examine Malta.” 

“Very well, papa,” said Yolande, who was so 
pleased to find her father in such good- humor 
that she forbore to protest, even though she was 
vaguely aware that the confidence of the elector- 
ate of Slagpool was again being abused in order 
that she should enjoy another long and idling 
voyage with the only companion whom she cared 
to have with her. 

The Grahams were the very first people they 
saw when they reached Oatlands. Colonel Graham 
—a tall, stout, grizzled, good-natured-looking man 
—was lying back in a garden seat, smoking a ci- 
gar and reading a newspaper, while his wife was 
standing close by, calling to her baby, which 
plump small person was vainly trying to walk to 
her, under the guidance of an ayah, whose dusky 
skin and silver ornaments and flowing garments 
of Indian red looked picturesque enough on an 
English lawn. Mrs. Graham was a pretty woman, 
of middle height, with a pale face, a square fore- 
head, short hair inclined to curl, and dark gray 
eyes with black eyelashes and black eyebrows. 
But along with her prettiness, which was only 
moderate, she had an exceedingly fascinating 
manner, and a style that was at least attractive 
to men. Women, especially when they found 
themselves deserted, did not like her style ; they 
said there was rather too much of it ; they said it 
savored of the garrison flirt, and was obviously 
an importation from India; and they thought she 
talked too much, and laughed too much, and al- 
together had too little of the dignity of a matron. 
No doubt they would have hinted something about 
the obscurity of her birth and parentage had 
that been possible. But it was not possible, for 
everybody knew that when Colonel Graham mar- 
ried her, as his second wife, she was the only 
daughter of Lord Lynn, who was the thirteenth 
baron of that name in the peerage of Scotland. 

Now this pretty, pale-faced, gray-eyed woman 
professed herself overjoyed when Mr. Winter- 
bourne said there was a chance of his daughter 
and himself joining her and her husband on their 
suggested P. and O. trip; but the lazy, good-hu- 
mored-looking soldier glanced up from his paper 
and said: 

“Look here, Polly, it’s too absurd. What 
would people say? It’s all very well for you and 
me; we are old Indians, and don’t mind; but if 
Mr, Winterbourne is coming with us—and you, 
Miss Winterbourne—we must do something more 
reasonable and Christian-like than sail out to 
Suez or Aden and back, all for nothing.” 

“But nothing could suit us better,” Yolande’s 
father said. Indeed, he did not mind where or 
why he went, so long as he got away from Eng- 
land, and Yolande with him. 

“Oh, but we must do something,” Colonel 
Graham said. “Look here. When we were at 
Peshawur a young fellow came up there—you 
remember young Ismat, Polly ?—well, I was of 
some little assistance to him; and he said any 
time we wanted to see something of the Nile I 
could have his father’s dahabeeyah—or rather 
one of them, for his father is Governor of Mer- 
hadj, and a bit of a swell, I fancy. There you 
are, now. That would be something to do. 
People wouldn't think we were idiots. We could 
have our sail all the same to Suez, and see the 
old faces at Gib. and Malta; then we could have 
a skim up the Nile a bit, and, by-the-way, we shall 
have it all to ourselves just now—” 

“The very thing!” exclaimed Mr. Winter- 
bourne, eagerly, for his imagination seemed eas- 
ily captured by the suggestion of anything re- 
mote. “ Nothing could be more admirable! Yo- 
Jande, what do you say ?” 

Yolande’s face was sufficient answer. 

“ My dear child,” said Mrs. Graham, in an aw- 
ful whisper, “have you got a Levinge ?” 

“A what ?” said Yolande. 

“You have not? And you might have gone 
to Egypt, at this time of the year, without a 
Levinge ?” 

“What are you talking about the time of the 
year, Polly !’’ her husband cried, peevishly. “It 
is the only time of the year that the Nile is tol- 
erable, It is no longer a cockney route. You 
have the whole place to yourself—at least, so Is- 
mat Effendi assured me; and if he has given me 
a wrong tip, wait till I get hold of him by the 
nape of his Egyptian neck! And you needn’t 
frighten Miss Yolande about mosquitoes or any 
of the other creatures of darkness; for you’ve 
only to get her one of those shroud things—” 

“ Just what I was saying,” his wife protested. 

Indeed, she seemed greatly pleased about this 
project; and when they went in to lunch they 
had a table to themselves, so as to secure a full 
and free discussion of plans. Mrs. Graham talk- 
ed in the most motherly way to Yolande; and 
petted her. She declared that those voyages to 
America, of which Yolande had told her, had no- 
thing of the charm and variety and picturesque- 
ness of the sail along the African shores. Yo- 
lande would be delighted with it; with the peo- 
ple on board; with the ports they would call at ; 





with the blue of the Mediterranean Sea. It was 
all a wonder, as she described it. 

But she was a shrewd-headed little woman. 
Very soon after lunch she found an opportunity 
of talking with her husband alone. 

“T think Yolande Winterbourne prettier and 
prettier the longer I see her,” she said, carelessly. 

“She’s a good-looking girl. You'll have to 
look out, Polly. You won’t have the whole ship 
waiting on you this time.” 

“ And very rich—quite an heiress, they say.” 

“T suppose Winterbourne is pretty well off.” 

“He himself has nothing to do with the firm 
now, I suppose ?” 

“T think not.” 

“ Besides, making engines is quite respectable. 
Nobody could complain of that.” 

“T shouldn’t, if it brought me in £15,000 or 
£20,000 a year,” her husband said, grimly. “I'd 
precious soon have Inverstronan added on to In- 
verstroy.” 

“Oh,” she said, blithely, “talking about the 
North, I haven’t heard from Archie for a long 
time. I wonder what he is about—watching the 
nesting of the grouse, I suppose. I say, Jim, I 
wish you'd let me ask him to go with us. It’s 
rather dull for him up there; my father isn’t easy 
to live with. May I ask him?” 

She spoke very prettily and pleadingly. 

“He'll have to pay his own fare to Suez and 
back, then,” her husband answered, rather 
roughly. 

“Oh yes; why not?” she said, with great in- 
nocence. “TI am sure poor Archie is always will- 
ing to pay when he can, and I do wish my father 
would be a little more liberal. I am sure he 
might. Every inch of shooting and fishing was 
let last year! even the couple of hundred yards 
along the river that Archie always has had for 
himself. Idon’t believe he threw a fly last year—” 

“He did on the Stroy,” her husband said, 
gloomily. 

“That was because you were so awfully good 
to him,” said his wife, in her sweetest manner. 
“And you can be awfully good to people, Jim, 
when you don’t let the black bear ride on your 
shoulders.” 

Then Mrs. Graham, smoothing her pretty short 
curls, and with much pleasure visible in the pret- 
ty dark gray eyes, went to her own room, and sat 
down and wrote as follows: 


“Dear Arcni£e,—Jim’s good-nature is beyond 
anything. We are going to have a look at Gib. 
again, and at Malta, just for auld lang syne; and 
then Jim talks of taking us up the Nile a bit; 
and he says you ought to go with us, and you will 
only have to pay your passage to Suez and back— 
which you could easily save out of your hats and 
boots, if you would only be a little less extrava- 
gant, and get them in Inverness instead of in Lon- 
don. Mr. Winterbourne, the member for Slag- 
pool, is going with us, and he and Jim will halve 
the expenses of the Nile voyage. Mr. Winter- 
bourne’s daughter makes up the party. She 1s 
rather nice, I think, but only a child. Let me 
know at once. There is a P. and O. on the 17th; 
I think we shall catch that; Jim and the captain 
are old friends. Your loving sister, 

“ Potty.” 


She folded up the letter, put it in an envelope, 
and addressed it so: 


The Hon. the Master of Lynn, 
Lynn Towers, 
by Inverness, N. B. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


A voyaGE in a P. and O. steamer is so familiar 
a matter to thousands of English readers that 
very little need be said about it here in detail, 
except, indeed, in so far as this particular voyage 
affected the fortunes of these one or two people. 
And Yolande’s personal experiences began early. 
The usual small crowd of passengers was assem- 
bled in Liverpool Street Station, hurrying, talk- 
ing, laughing, and scanning possible ship-compan- 
ions with an eager curiosity, and in the midst of 
them Yolande, for a wonder—her father having 
gone to look after some luggage—found herself 
for the moment alone. A woman came into this 
wide, hollow-resounding station, and timidly and 
yet anxiously scanned the faces of the various 
people who were on the platform adjoining the 
special train. She was a respectably dressed per- 
son, apparently a mechanic’s wife, but her fea- 
tures bore the marks of recent crying; they were 
all “ begrutten,” as the Scotch say. She carried 
a small basket. After an anxious scrutiny—but 
it was only the women she regarded—she went 
up to Yolande, 

“T beg your pardon, miss,” she said; but she 
could say no more, for her face was tremulous. 

Yolande looked at her, thought she was drunk, 
and turned away, rather frightened. 

“] beg your pardon, miss ;” and with that her 
trembling hands opened the basket, which was 
filled with flowers. 

“No, thank you, I don’t want any,” said Yo- 
lande, civilly. But there was something in the 
woman’s imploring eyes that said something to 
her. She was startled, and stood still. 

“Are—are you going farther than Gibraltar, 
miss ?” 

“Yes. Yes, I think so,” said Yolande, won- 
dering. 

There were tears running down the woman’s 
face. For a second or two she tried to speak, 
ineffectually ; then she said: 

“Two days out from—from Gibraltar—would 
you be so kind, miss, as to put—these flowers-— 
on the water? My little girl was buried at sea— 
two days out—” 

“Oh, L understand you,” said Yolande, quickly, 
with a big lump in her throat, ‘Oh yes, I will, 
I am so sorry for you—.” 
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She took the basket. The woman burst out 
erying, and hid her face in her hands, and then 
turned to go away. She was so distracted with 
her grief that she had forgotten even to say 
“Thank you.” At the same moment Mr. Win- 
terbourne came up, hastily and angrily. 

“ What is this ?” 

“Hush, papa! The poor woman had a little 
girl buried at sea; these are some flowers—” 

Yolande went quickly after her, and touched 
her on the shoulder. 

“Tell me,” she said, “ what was your daugh- 
ter’s name ?” 

The woman raised her tear-stained face. “Jane. 
We called her Janie; she was only three years 
old; she would have been ten by now. You 
won’t forget, miss; it was—it was two days be- 
yond Gibraltar that—that we buried her.” 

“Oh no; do you think I could forget?” Yo- 
lande said; and she offered her hand. The wo- 
man took her hand and pressed it, and said, 
“God bless you, miss! I thought I could trust 
your face ;” then she hurried away. 

Yolande went back to her father, who, though 
closely watching her, was standing with the Gra- 
hams; and she told them (with her own eyes a 
little bit moist) of the mission with which she had 
been intrusted ; but neither she nor they thought 
of asking why, out of all the people about to 
go down by the steamer train, this poor woman 
should have picked out Yolande as the one by 
whom she would like to have those flowers strewn 
on her child’s ocean grave. Perhaps there was 
something in the girl’s face that assured the mo- 
ther that she was not likely to forget. 

And at last the crowd began to resolve itself 
into those who were going and those who were 
remaining behind; the former establishing them- 
selves in the compartments, the latter talking all 
the more eagerly as the time grew shorter. And 
Mrs. Graham was in despair because of the non- 
appearance of her brother. 

“There!” she said to her husband, as the door 
of the carriage was finally locked, and the train 
began to move out of the station, “I told you— 
I told you I should not be surprised. It is just 
like him—always wanting to be too clever. Well, 
his coolness has cost him something this time. 
I told you I should not at all be surprised if he 
missed the train altogether.” 

“T don’t think the Master’s finances are likely 
to run to a special,” her husband said, good-hu- 
moredly. 

“Oh, it is too provoking !’”’ exclaimed the pret- 
ty young matron (but, with all her anger, she did 
not forget to smooth her tightly fitting costume 
as she settled into her seat). ‘It is too provok- 
ing! I left Baby at home more on his account 
than on any one else’s. If there was the slightest 
sound, I knew he would declare that Baby had 
been crying all the night through. There never 
was a better baby—never! Now, was there ever, 
Jim?” 

“Well, I can’t answer for all the babies that 
ever were in the world,” her husband said, in his 
easy, good-natured way; “ but it is a good enough 
baby, as babies go.” 

“Tt is the very best tempered baby I ever saw 
or heard of,” she said, emphatically; and she 
turned to Yolande. “Just think, dear, of my 
leaving Baby in England for two whole months, 
and mostly because I knew my brother would 
complain. And now he goes and misses the train 
—through laziness, or indifference, or wanting to 
be too sharp—” 

“T should think that Baby would be much bet- 
ter off on land than on board ship,” said Yo- 
lande, with a smile, 

“Of course, Miss Winterbourne,” the Colonel 
said. ‘You're quite right. A baby on board a 
ship is a nuisance.” 

“Jim! You don’t deserve—” 

“And there’s another thing,” continued the 
stout and grizzled soldier, with the most stolid 
composure. “I’ve seen it often on board ship. 
I know what happens. If the mother of the baby 
is old or ugly, it’s all right; the baby is let alone. 
But if she’s young and good-looking, it’s wonder- 
ful how the young fellows begin and pet the 
baby, and feed it up on toffy and oranges. What 
do they know? Hang ’em, they'd fetch up pas- 
try from the saloon and give it to a two-year-old. 
That ain’t good for a baby.” 

“Poor Archie!” said his wife, rather inconse- 
quently; “it will be such a disappointment for 
him.” 

“T'll tell you what it is,” said Colonel Graham ; 
“T believe he has never heard that the P. and O. 
ships don’t stop at Southampton now. Never 
mind, Polly; he can go overland, if he wants to 
catch us up at Cairo.” 

“ And miss the whole voyage!” she exclaimed, 
aghast. “And forfeit his passage-money? Fan- 
cy the cost of the railway journey to Brindisi !” 

“ Well, if people will miss trains, they must 
pay the penalty,” her husband remarked, quietly ; 
and there was an end of that. 

At Tilbury there was the usual scramble of 
getting the luggage transferred to the noisy little 
tender; and the natural curiosity with which ev- 
ery one was eager to scan the great and stately 
vessel which was to be their floating home for 
many aday. And here there was a surprise for 
at least one of the party. When, after long de- 
lays, and after a hurried steaming out into the 
river, the tender was drawing near the side of the 
huge steamer, of course all eyes were turned to 
the decks above, where the picturesque costumes 
of the lascar crew were the most conspicuous 
points of color, But there were obviously a num- 


- ber of other people on board, besides the dusky 


crew and their English officers. 

“There he is—I can make him out,” observed 
Colonel Graham. 

“Who?” his wife asked. 

“Why, the Master of Lynn,” he answered, coolly. 

“Well, I never!” she exclaimed, in either real 
or affected anger. “Sha’n’t I give it him! To 
think of his causing us all this disquietude |” 








“Speak for yourself, Polly,” her husband said, 
as he regarded a group of young men who were 
up on the hurricane-deck leaning over the rail 
and watching the approach of the tender. “I 
wasn’t much put out, was I? And apparently he 
hasn’t been, for he is smoking a cigar and chat- 
ting to—yes, by Jove! its Jack Douglas, and 
young Mackenzie of Sleat; oh, there’s Ogilvy’s 
brother-in-law—what do you call him ?—the long 
fellow who broke his leg at Bombay; there’s 
young Fraser, too, eyeglass and all—a regular 
gathering of the clans. There’ll be some Nap 
going among those boys!” 

“T hope you won’t let Archie play, then,” his 
wife said, sharply. But she turned with a charm- 
ing little smile to Yolande. “ You mustn’t think 
my brother is a gambler, you know, dear; but 
really some of those young officers play far be- 
yond their means, and Archie is very popular 
amongst them, I am told.” 

But by this time everybody was scrambling on 
to the paddle-boxes of the tender, and from 
thence ascending to the deck of the steamer. 
The Master of Lynn was standing by the gai g- 
way awaiting his sister. He was a young man 
of four or five and twenty, slim, well built, with a 
pale olive complexion and a perfectly clean- 
shaven face; and he had the square forehead, 
the well-marked eyebrows, and the pleasant gray 
eyes with dark eyelashes that his sister had. 
But he had not her half-curly hair, for his was 
shorn bare, in soldier fashion, though he was not 
a soldier. 

“How are you, Graham? How are you, Pol- 
ly 2?” said he. 

“Well, I like your coolness!” his sister said, 
angrily. “Why were you not at the station? 
Why did you not tell us? Of course we thought 
you had missed the train. I wish you would 
take the trouble to let people know what you are 
about.—Let me introduce you to Miss Winter- 
bourne. Yolande dear, this is my brother Archie. 
—Mr. Winterbourne, my brother, Mr. Leslie.— 
Well, now, what have you to say for yourself ?” 

He had thrown away his cigar. 

“Not much,” said he, smiling good-naturedly 
and taking some wraps and things from her 
which her husband had selfishly allowed her to 
carry. “I went down to see some fellows at 
Chatham last night, and of course I staid there, 
and came over in the morning. Sorry I vexed 
you. You see, Miss Winterbourne, my sister likes 
platform parade; she likes to have people round 
her for half an hour before the train starts; and 
she likes to walk up and down, for it shows off 
her figure and her dress: isn’t that so, Polly ? 
But you hadn’t half your display this morning, 
apparently. Where’s Baby? Where’s Ayah ?” 

“You know very well. You would have been 
grumbling all the time if I had brought Baby.” 

“Well,” said he, looking rather aghast, “if 
you've left Baby behind on my account I shall 
have a pleasant time of it. I don’t believe you. 
But tell me the number of your cabin, and I'll 
take these things down for you. I’m onthe spar- 
deck, thank goodness !” 

“Miss Winterbourne’s cabin is next to mine; 
so you can take her things down too.” 

“No, thank you,” said Yolande, who was look- 
ing out for her luggage (her maid being in a 
hopeless state of bewilderment), and who had 
nothing in her hand but the little basket. “I 
will take this down myself by-and-by.” 

There was a great bustle and confusion on 
board ; friends giving farewell messages ; passen- 
gers seeking out their cabins ; the bare-armed and 
barefooted lascars, with their blue blouses and 
red turbans, hoisting luggage on to their shoul- 
ders and carrying it along the passages. Mr. 
Winterbourne was impatient. 

“T hate this—this confusion and noise,” he 
said. 

“But, papa,” said Yolande, “I know your 
things as well as my own. Jane and I will see 
to them when they come on board. Please go 
away and get some lunch—please! Everything 
will be quiet in a little while.” 

“T wish we were off,” he said, in the same im- 
patient way. “This delay is quite unnecessary. 
It is always the same. We ought to have start- 
ed before now. Why doesn’t the captain order 
the ship to be cleared ?” 

“Papa dear, do go and get places at the table. 
The Grahams have gone below. And have some- 
thing very nice waiting for me. See, there comes 
your other portmanteau now; and there is only 
the topee-box; and I know it because I put 
a bit of red silk on the handle. Papa, do go 
down and get us comfortable places—I will come 
as soon as I have sent your topee-box to vour 
cabin. I suppose we shall be near the Gra- 
hams.” 

“Oh, I know where Mrs. Graham will be,” her 
father said, peevishly. ‘She will be next the 
captain, She is the sort of woman who always 
sits next the captain.” 

“Then the captain is very lucky, papa,” said 
Yolande, mildly,“ for she is exceedingly nice; 
and she has been exceedingly kind to me.” 

“T suppose the day will come when this cap- 
tain, or any other captain, would be just as glad 
to have you sit next him,” he said. 

“Papa,” she said, with a smile, “are you jea- 
lous of Mrs. Graham for my sake? I am sure I 
do not wish to sit next the captain; I have not 
even seen him yet that I know of.” 

But this delay, necessary or unnecessary, 
made him irritable and anxious. He would not 
go to the saloon until he had seen all the lug- 
gage—both his and Yolande’s—dispatched to 
their respective cabins. Then he began to in- 
quire why the,ship did not start. Why were 
the strangers not packed off on board the tender 
and sent ashore? Why did the chief officer al- 
low these boats to be hanging about? The 
agent of the company had no right to be stand- 
ing talking on deck two hours after the ship was 
timed to sail. 

Meanwhile Yolande stole away to her own cab- 








in, and carefully and religiously—and, indeed, 
with a little choking in the throat—opened the 
little basket that held the flowers, to see whether 
they might not be the better for a little sprinkling 
of water. They were rather expensive flowers 
for a poor woman to have bought, and the damp 
moss in which they were imbedded and the 
basket itself also were more suggestive of Covent 
Garden than of Whitechapel. Yolande poured 
some water into the wash-hand basin, and dipped 
her fingers into it, and very carefully and tender- 
ly sprinkled the flowers over. And then she con- 
sidered what was likely to be the coolest and 
safest place in the cabin for them, and hung the 
basket there, and came out again—shutting the 
door, involuntarily, with quietness. 

She passed through the saloon, and went up on 
deck. Her father was still there. 

“ Papa,” said she, “you are a very unnatural 
person. You are starving me.” 

“Haven’t you had lunch, Yolande?” said he, 
with a sudden compunction. 

“No, Ihave not. DoI ever have lunch with- 
out you? J am waiting for you.” 

“ Really, this delay is most atrocious !” he said. 
“What is the use of advertising one hour and 
sailing at another? There can be no excuse. 
The tender has gone ashore.” 

“Oh, but, papa, they say there is a lady who 
missed the train, and is coming down by a spe- 
cial—” 

“TI don’t believe a word of it. Why, that is 
worse. The absurdity of keeping a ship like 
this waiting for an idiot of a woman!” 

“T am so hungry, papa!” 

“Well, go down below, and get something, if 
you can. No doubt the gross mismanagement 
reaches to the saloon tables as well.” 

She put her hand within his arm, and half drew 
him along to the companionway. 

“What is the difference of an hour or two,” 
said she, “if we are to be at sea for a fortnight ? 
Perhaps the poor lady who is coming down by 
the special train has some one ili abroad. And 
—and besides, papa, I am so very, very, very 
hungry!” 

He went down with her to the saloon, and took 
his place in silence. Yolande sat next to Mrs. 
Graham, who was very talkative and merry, even 
though there was no captain in his place to do 
her honor, Young Archie Leslie was opposite ; 
so was Colonel Graham. They were mostly idling ; 
but Yolande was hungry, and they were all anx- 
ious to help her at ome, though the silent dusky 
stewards knew their ¢uties well enough. 

By-and-by, when they were talking about any- 
thing or nothing, it occurred to the young Master 
of Lynn to say, 

“T suppose you don’t know that we are off ?” 

“No! impossible!” was the general ery. 

“Oh, but we are, though. Look!” 

Mr, Winterbourne quickly got up and went to 
one of the ports; there, undoubtedly, were the 
river-banks slowly, slowly going astern. 

He went back to his seat, putting his hand on 
Yolande’s shoulder as he sat down. 

“ Yolande,” said he, “do you know that we are 
off—really and truly going away from England— 
altogether quit from its shores ?” 

His manner had almost instantly changed. 
His spirits quickly brightened up. He made him- 
self most agreeable to Mrs. Graham; and was hu- 
morous in his quiet, half-sardonie way; and was 
altogether pleased with the appearance and the 
appointments of the ship. To faney this great 
mass of metal moving away like that, and the 
throbbing of the screw scarcely to be detected ! 

“You know, my dear Mrs. Graham,” he said, 
presently, “this child of mine is a most econom- 
ical, even a penurious, creature; and I must de- 
pend on you to force her to make proper pur- 
chases at the different places—all the kinds of 
things that women-folk prize, don’t you know. 
Lace, now. What is the use of being at Malta if 
you don’t buy lace? And embroideries, and 
things of that kind. She ought to bring back 
enough of Eastern silks and stuffs to last her a 
lifetime. And jewelry too—silver suits her very 
well—she must get plenty of that at Cairo—” 

“Oh, you can leave that to my wife,” Colonel 
Graham said, confidently. “She’d buy up the 
Pyramids if she could take them home. I’m glad 
it won’t be my money.” 

And this was but one small item of expectation. 
The voyage before them furnished forth endless 
hopes and schemes, They all adjourned to the 
hurricane-deck ; and here his mood of contented 
cheerfulness was still more obvious. He was 
quite delighted with the cleanness and order of the 
ship, and with the courtesy of the captain, and 
with the smart look of the officers; and he even 
expressed approval of the pretty, quiet, not ro- 
mantic scenery of the estuary of the Thames, 
Yolande was withhim. When they walked, they 
walked arminarm. He said he thought the Gra- 
hams were likely to be excellent companions; 
Mrs. Graham was a charming woman; there was 
a good deal of quiet humor about her husband; 
the Master of Lynn was a frank-mannered young 
fellow, with honest eyes. His step grew jaunty. 
He told Yolande she must, when in Egypt, buy at 
least half a dozen Eastern costumes, the more 
gorgeous the better, so that she should never be 
at a loss when asked to go to a fancy-dress ball. 

And at dinner, too, in the evening, it was a de- 
light to Yolande to sit next him, and listen to his 
chuckles and his little jokes, Care seemed to 
have left him altogether. The night, when they 
went on deck again, was dark ; but a dark night 
pleased him as much as anything. Yolande was 
walking with him. 

And then they sat down with their friends: 
and Mrs. Graham had much to talk about. Yo- 
lande sat silent. Far away in the darkness a long 
thin dull line of gold was visible; she had been 
told that these were the lights of Hastings. It 
is a strange thing to sail past a country in the 
night-time and to think of all the beating human 
hearts it contains—of the griefs, and despairs, 





and hushed joys all hidden away there in the si- 
lence. And perhaps Yolande was thinking most 
of all of the poor mother—whose name she did 
not know, whom she should never see again—but 
whose heart she knew right well was heavy that 
night with its aching sorrow. It was her first 
actual contact with human misery, and she could 
not help thinking of the woman’s face, That was 
terrible, and sad beyond anything that she could 
have imagined. For indeed her own life so far 
had been among the roses. As Mrs, Graham 
had said, she was but a child. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sunsorrprr.—Read about Prince Albert frock-coats 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. XV. 

Proserpina.—All the information we have to give 
you about cosmetics will be found in a volume called 
the Ugly Girl Papers, which will be sent you from this 
office, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 

Mus. C, F. S.—A redingote would not look well in 
the way you suggest. Instead of a redingote you 
might use your velvet for the back and front of a man- 
tilla, and have the side pieces of new brocaded velvet, 
trimming the whole with fur, feathers, or chenille 
fringe, and lining it with plush or wadded silk. 

Tita.—Get embroidered mull, or else white nuns’ 
veiling, and make with a short skirt, paniers, and 
heart-shaped pointed basque, with elbow sleeves that 
stand up high above the shoulders. . Use Oriental lace 
and some pale Roman sash ribbons, with dark red 
roses. 

R. 8S. H.—Get cretonnes of small figures and subdued 
colors, mingling dark olive, pale blue, and red, for cov- 
ering your summer furniture. Stripes weary the eye 
when often repeated in a set of furniture, hence you 
had better choose small patterns of flowers and leaves. 
The curtains may be of the same, or else of white 
scrim, or of tamboured muslin, or the pretty colored 
Madras muslin. 

Mrs. L. J.—Camel’s-hair wraps made of shawls are 
still very fashionable. The Bazar illustrated last sea- 
son the best method of arranging such a wrap from a 
shawl; you can have the paper containing it sent you 
for 10 cents. Very narrow braids, or else those two 
or three inches wide, are more used on cloth and flan- 
nel dresses than those of medium width. 

Harpwiok.—We can not assist you in disposing of 
embroideries. Address the managers of the Woman's 
Exchange for the information you desire. 

Trenna.—Embroider your dark green cloth pelisse 
with green shades—not with gay colors—for the street. 
Let the design extend up the fronts. If the Jersey 
pelisse is too plain in the bac! ‘or you, you should use 
the Russian pelisse patterr .ith box pleats in the 
skirt. 

M. D. 8.—Let your boys say, “ What, mamma ?” or 
‘* What, father ?” or “ What vir?” or “ What, ma’am ?” 
when they do not understa the question. 

Manet.—A young girl’s schoo! dress will be prettiest 
with a plain Jersey basque, apron over-skirt, and pleat- 
ed lower skirt. Add the plush cape to the cloak, or 
else get one of the fur pelerines or chasubles now in 
fashion. 

Cotorapvo.—The Muscovite cloak illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 44, Vol. XV., is one of the handsomest patterns 
for a cloth cloak. Trim it with chenille fringe like 
that in the illustration, or else fur or plush bands. It 
is very difficult to find embroidery to trim any cloth 
except that with the work done directly on the selvedge. 
Many rows of black braid, or else a braiding pattern 
done in soutache, would be handsome for trimming a 
blue Jersey cloth dress, 

AN o-p Sussortsrr.—We know of no schools where 
dresemaking is tanght, except that of a good dress- 
maker’s rooms. 

G.—Velvet of the same green shade will 
stylish trimming for your Surah silk. 

Svunsormwer.—Your figured green velvet will make a 
handsome basque to wear with other green or black 
skirts, and indeed with white skirts for dress. Rifle 
green is as dark as the leaves of myrtle. Peacock blue 
is still used, but is not very fashionable this winter. 
Shrimp pink feathers would lighten it, or else a bird of 
its own shades, or a white or gray dove, might be worn 
with it, or, if you prefer it, you might use ficelle gray 
feathers. 

A Sunsorrere.—Have a white silk lining for your 
white mull dress, and also for the sleeves, which must 
reach to the elbows and be made very high on the 
shoulders, and slightly cushioned there. Have the 
waist shirred slightly on the shoulders and into the 
neck in Breton vest fashion, with a dog-collar of vel- 
vet and lace above that. You might have the shirred 
vest of embroidery, or else edge it each side with em- 
broidery, and a cuff of the embroidery turned back on 
the sleeves. Paniers, puffs, pleatings, and flounces 
trim the skirt. Long tan-colored kid gloves, black 
slippers, and pink or black silk stockings, with an im- 
mense bouquet on the waist and one in the hand, com- 
plete the toilette. 

Eva D.—It is perfectly proper for yon to go into so- 
ciety after the birth of your still-born child if you feel 
like it. 

Vio.et.—A daughter wears deep mourning for a par- 
ent one year, and frequently longer. Black-edged 
note-paper is used as long as she wears black. It is 
proper to attend a quiet wedding of a relative or friend 
within four months after your bereavement, but crape 
should not be worn; a black silk is an appropriate 
dress, 

KE. W. W., Newarx.—There fs no law of etiquette as 
to which side of a lady a gentleman walks. He allows 
circumstances to determine on which side will be 
most agreeable and safe for her. Nor does he keep 
changing at the corners of streets, 

S. R. E.—Have a pleated skirt and panier drapery 
made of your Irish poplin, with a corsage of the vel- 
vet; then have a jacket or visite of the poplin trimmed 
with velvet. There is a decided preference for repped 
goods, and though few poplins are yet worn, you can 
make yours up with propriety. 

Mrs. 8.—You will find the address in Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. XV. We can not repeat it. 

8. S. C.—Write your regret or acceptance on a sheet 
of note-paper, and put it in an envelope directed to 
the person who invites you. Unless you are to send it 
by post, one envelope is enongh. Do not write regret 
or acceptance on your visiting-card; that is vulgar. 
It would be proper to send a card to the bride if you 
can not call in person, but it is better to call, and espe- 
cially must you call on her mother, who invites yon. 
The best form for acceptance is the simplest. “ Misa 
Smith has much pleasure in accepting the polite invi- 
tation of Mrs. Brown for Thursday, the 15th.” Your 
description of your proposed dresses is very good, 
They would be appropriate and useful, 
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peace. But her ideal life was rendering her un- 
fit for practical existence, and she was running 
into dangers of which she knew neither the name 
nor the extent. 





CHAPTER III. 
OVER THE WOOD-WORK. 


Wane Theodosia was appearing to criticise 
Monica’s work with judgment, and Monica was 
appearing to think her words worthy of atten- 
tion, the young doctor was seen driving up the 
sweep before rounding the angle to halt at the 
hall door. 

“Why, here is Dr. St. Claire!” said young 
Mrs. Barrington, with more than usual anima- 
tion. “Why has he come, mamma? Is any 
one ill?” 

“Grace has a cough and a pain in her side,” 
was the elder lady’s reply. “I must see him 
before he goes, Monica,” she added, turning to 
her daughter. “Ring the bell, my dear. They 
must not let him go before I see him.” 

“T hope Grace is not really ill—she is such 
a good servant,” said Theodosia, with unwonted 
amiability. 

“T did not think you had ever noticed her,” 
returned Mrs. Barrington, with a gratified smile. 

The arrogance of her manner to servants, and 
the indifference of Anthony’s wife to alli the hu- 
mane side of mistresshood, had always pained 
her mother-in-law, and Mrs. Barrington was glad 
to see what she took to be the sign of better 
things. To her, servants were beings of a lower 
race, destined by Divine wisdom to subordina- 
tion and ignorance, incapable of right judgment 
or true morality, unless led, or if need be coerced, 
by their betters, but coerced with as much gen- 
tleness as strictness, dominated for their own 
good and the glory of God in the setting forth 
of discipline. Simple in her own tastes, she 
looked on fashionable array in her female serv- 
ants as both indecorous and sinful; and the man 
who should have smoked a cigar when in her 
service would have been warned for the first 
offense, and discharged for the second. She liked 
best those maids who could neither read nor write, 
and those men who abjured newspapers and knew 
nothing of politics. She translated the famous 
division of men, women, and the Harveys into 
men, women, and domestic servants; but if they 
were ill, she had them carefully nursed; if they 
were in sorrow, she comforted them by telling 
them how good it was for them to suffer, and 
how great a sign of Divine favor was affliction ; 
when they grew old, she pensioned them; when 
they married, she set them up in blankets, crock- 
ery, and a copper kettle; she never scolded, even 
when displeased, and she rewarded them for well- 
doing liberally. For all that, this gentlewoman, 
who reminded one of some faint and exquisite 
perfume, like dried rose leaves still sweet even 
in their decay, thought the humanity of the lower 
classes something different from her own, and 
looked on the endeavor to educate them as the 
beginning of social strife, the starting-point of 
revolution, and flying in the face of Providence 
in a wild and willful way. 

“ Oh, I know that you think me a horrid hard- 
hearted little monster!” laughed Theodosia, gay- 
ly. “But you see I am not so bad as you make 
out; and I have always liked poor Grace.” 

“T am glad of it, my dear,” said Mrs, Barring- 
ton, kindly. “And Grace is a good girl, poor 
thing, and does her work very creditably.” 

“Yes, she is very nice,” said Theodosia; and 
Mrs, Barrington looked pleased. 

All the same it was fortunate she did not put 
any leading questions. Had she done 80, she 
would have found that Theodosia did not know 
whether the girl whose efficient service she had 
commended was the house-maid or the lady’s- 
maid, 

Presently Dr. St. Claire came into the room. 
With that easy grace of his which seemed to as- 
sert and claim absolute equality even with the 
proudest, he came up to where the three ladies 
were sitting, and offered his hand as if he had 
been Edward Formby himself. Mrs. Barrington 
would have liked it better if he had not, But 
when her sense of station and her sweetness of 
nature came into collision, the latter always won 
the day, and she was sure to forgive what she 
did not approve. People do not mean to do 
wrong, she argued. They sin chiefly from igno- 
rance. And at the worst, it is right to forgive. 

“How do you find poor Grace?” she asked, 
with kindly anxiety. 

“She is very ill,” said Dr. St. Claire. “She has 
double pneumonia, and her state is critical.” 

Mrs. Barrington’s mild face grew anxious, 

“ Poor thing!” she said, compassionately. “I 
am indeed grieved to hear this; but I was afraid 
she was very ill.” 

“Tam so sorry! Poor Grace!” said Monica, 
looking up with her whole heart of compassion 
in her eyes. 

“Is it catching ?” asked Theodosia, her cheeks 
dyed crimson for fear. “Mamma,” she added, 
excitedly, “do be careful! do mind what you are 
about.” 

“No, it is not infectious,” said Armine, re-as- 
suringly. “I would not allow you to remain here 
if it were.” 

“ How nice of him to say that!” thought An- 
thony’s wife, taking the pronoun to herself, and 
sending for acknowledgment a pretty, half-grate- 
ful, half-roguish look to the thoughtful and clever 
young doctor who took such especial care of her 
safety. 

He, on his part, glanced at Monica, then fixed 
his eyes steadily on her mother. Young Mrs. 
Barrington had not been in his thoughts. 

“TI should urge her removal from the Dower 
House if there were risk to you in her remain- 
ing,” he continued. “ But you need have no fear. 
The illness is severe and will be long, but it is 
not dangerous to others. Only she will require 
good nursing and great care,” 





“My servants are always well looked after 
when they are ill,” said Mrs. Barrington, a trifle 
stiffly. ‘‘ Tell me what has to be done, and your 
orders will be obeyed to the letter.” 

He told her the usual routine of equable tem- 
perature and the like, adding: “I gave all these 
instructions upstairs to the—housekeeper ?—the 
person they called Mrs. James.” 

“My maid. But I would rather go and see for 
myself personally,” answered Mrs. Barrington, 
rising. 

She expected the young doctor to leave the 
room with her. Instead of which he simply went 
to the door, opened it for her to pass through, 
then came back to where Monica was sitting, still 
with her wood-work in her hand. 

“This is pretty,” he said, taking it from her in 
the most natural way of equal comradeship im- 
aginable; “and well done. Would you like me to 
lend you some patterns, Miss Barrington? I have 
some good designs which have not been publish- 
ed, and are therefore quite fresh. Shall I bring 
them up with me this evening when I come to see 
the servant ?” 

“Thank you, yes, I shall be glad to have some 
new patterns. I did not know that you carved,” 
said Monica, pleasantly smiling as she spoke. 

“A little. I doa little of many things,” he an- 
swered, also smiling and speaking pleasantly. 

“T am glad you carve, for then we can ex- 
change our patterns. One gets so tired of things, 
looking at them so long before one begins to work 
on them! They seem to lose all their freshness 
and interest by being looked at,” said Monica. 

“Do you soon get tired of things, Miss Bar- 
rington ?” asked Dr. St. Claire. 

He was looking intently at the acorns on the 
frame, and he spoke in the indifferent way of a 
man asking a half-foolish and totally unimpor- 
tant question. But his voice had a curious little 
tremor in it,and his breath came just a trifle 
checked and hard. 

“I do of wood-work patterns, when I have 
them a long time before beginning to work on 
them,” said Monica, with simple _literalness. 
“ But in general I do not soon tire of things.” 

“Of people?” asked Armine, with the same 
strange under-current of emotion beneath an ex- 
terior as calm as if he were making a profession- 
al diagnosis. 

“ Of people, never!” she answered, emphatic- 
ally, thinking of her mother. 

“No; there is a good reason for that,” said 
Theodosia, with her shrill laugh. “As you care 
nothing for anybody, I do not see how you can 
get tired. You must have, Monica, before you 
can lose.” 

St. Claire raised his eyes to Monica and as sud- 
denly let them fall. Hers were turned on him 
in the fixed way of one whose mind is preoccu- 
pied. She was thinking of his question and her 
answer, and now of Theodosia’s commentary ; 
she was not thinking of him personally. But 
when their eyes met, hers dropped as suddenly 
as his. Something seemed to have passed be- 
tween them which made her abashed and him 
afraid—she abashed by what she saw, he afraid 
of what he felt and what he knew that she had 
seen. Fortunately at that moment young Mrs. 
Barrington was looking at herself in the hand- 
glass by which Monica judged the better of her 
work by reflection, and thus saw nothing of that 
look which had told so much. When she looked 
again at St. Claire there was nothing to see. The 
young doctor was a man of self-control and a 
quick recovery. 

“Do you carve, Mrs. Barrington?” he asked, 
in quite his usual manner, that manner which 
was so sweet and tender, so almost caressing in 
its tones and gestures, 

“No. Ido not care for making clumsy knobs 
or cutting little holes in bits of wood. It seems 
so silly!” Theo answered, with a laugh. “It is 
no better than that ridiculous open-work em- 
broidery which ladies used to be mad aout a few 
years ago—cutting holes in a piece of cambric 
and then sewing them upagain! I think all that 
kind of thing so intensely stupid. I like lawn 
tennis and billiards and quick riding so much 
better. I hate all missy things.” 

And at this she laughed again, and looked at 
Monica as the point of her aim, 

“It is a pity you do not carve; you would find 
it very interesting. And it is not difficult; in 
fact, it is wonderfully easy in proportion to the 
results,”’ answered Armine, passing over the items 
of her disclaimer, and going back on the central 
fact. 

“Should I? As you recommend it so strongly, 
Dr. St. Claire, I think I will try it. Your advice 
is like a prescription,” she added, with a naughty 
smile; “a prescription which somehow one must 
obey.” 

She meant to please the young man by this 
flattering attention to his wishes, poor fellow! 
And when she had pleased him, what then? Chi 
lo sa? She was one of those women who put 
their foolish heads into bags and run among the 
quicksands, never looking to their feet. 

“ Will you teach me, Monica ?” she continued, 
looking at St, Claire as if she wished him to take 
up the offer. 

“Yes, with pleasure,” answered Monica. 

Armine said nothing. 

{ro BE ConTINUED.) 








DRAWING-ROOM DECORATION. 


OTHING, or as little as possible, should be 
admitted in the room that is not itself a 
good background to humanity. No chair or cab- 
inet of ugly color and ungainly shape, no sofa or 
table-cloth that an artist would disdain to paint, 
ought to occupy a place in the living picture. 
Keep chairs and cabinets that can be in any way 
made to look pretty; choose (if you can not get 
old marquetry and carved oak) simple forms in 
sofas and tables, that you can treat with nice dra- 





peries and vases of fresh flowers. Of course the 
piano is always a trial, for it is never ess than 
ugly, though it is often more ; but even that can 
be screened off, or draped so as to be bearable. 
Book-cases allow of imaginative treatment, with 
niches for pots and fancy glass; and Oriental 
carpets are now so cheap that they are within 
everybody’s reach, 

All darkish walls are more becoming than pale 
ones, because the light which falls on the furni- 
ture and on the living folk brings out bright por- 
tions and edges that lose their importance if seen 
against a pallid background, Light upon light 
is as ineffective as dark upon dark, and in a pic- 
ture an artist makes the surroundings subservient 
to whatever he means should catch the eye first. 
Surely that ought to be the people, when people 
are present ! 

Gold is a good background, therefore gilt ob- 
jects are always effective, but not too many nor 
too bright; above all, not in vulgar masses of 
coarse moulding, like the chairs and consoles sold 
to an ignorant Croesus. 

The Queen Annites protested very properly 
against too much of anything, when they tabooed 
great mirrors and gilt frames; but they went 
immensely too far, They are the rabid teetotal- 
ers of art. They condemn useful elements over- 
much, demanding total abstinence where they 
should have merely taught us to be temperate, 
and rooms furnished on their principles are al- 
ways cold and unsympathetic: dull as a table 
without wine, 

Let us learn to make a proper use of all good 
things; and a bit of old gilding (old gold tones 
into a darker tint and loses some gloss) is a beau- 
tiful ornament when understood, and I unhesi- 
tatingly add, so is a big mirror, 

One of the little old Indian caskets and cab- 
inets, of ivory or whitewood, delicately carven in 
lace-like patterns, gilt like sun-lit threads on milk, 
gives a cachet to any room, So does a piece of 
Moorish Renaissance work whereon gilding forms 
a prominent part. One fine gilt chair is never 
out of place; and well-chased and hammered 
brass-work (originally a mere substitute for the 
richer metal) is always a useful bit of color. 

No doubt brasses—even old brasses—may be 
overdone, like masses of cheap gilt stucco. Ev- 
erything is bad when you get too much of it. 
Even gold plate, of which few of us have an over- 
plus, may vulgarize a dinner table when in too 
great profusion and mixed ill with other ele- 
ments. 

Never be afraid of a little bit of nice gilding in 
a dark corner, It brings light, defines distance, 
accentuates a desirable angle, as nothing else 
can, 

Avoid flimsy curtains hanging over the fire- 
place. They are bad in taste, for they suggest a 
conflagration, even if they don’t lead to it. They 
are too short and tubby to add anything to the 
“background.” But long curtains at window or 
door, and especially when cleverly arranged about 
a large mirror, immensely add to the grace and 
comfort of a room, and often magnify its size, 
though I have known people object to such use 
of a mirror on moral grounds—as they would ob- 
ject to padding their dresses and replacing lost 
teeth and hair, These people, however, don’t 
rule the world, and the world has happily con- 
cluded to do without their rule. 

A curtain, wherever it is, is a valuable oppor- 
tunity for good color and well-managed folds, and 
many of the modern copies of old hangings are 
a really splendid ornament. Draperies are not 
enough used. 








REPORT OF THE SMITHVILLE 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


OUR committee having examined several 
witnesses on the subject of social entertain- 
ments, offer their report, 

Mrs. Terrapin Brown, being questioned, de- 
posed as follows. 

“Do I entertain? Frequently, of course. 
Why? A singular question. It answers itself : 
it is necessary; that is, for a woman in my posi- 
tion. Itis expected. By whom? I don’t know 
—everybody. What do I mean by everybody ? 
The gentlemen of the committee are really very 
persistent: the world, of course—society, My 
neighbors? Dearme! no! [am not acquainted 
with them. Mrs, Outfit,or Mrs. Rohir? You are 
quite mistaken. I have never been able to com- 
prehend why these ladies should be quoted as 
leaders of fashion, I can assure you their opin- 
ion on any subject is a matter of indifference to 
me, One entertains to keep a foot-hold in society, 
A plant that puts out neither leaves nor blossoms 
is considered dead, and uprooted. Dinners, 
dances, Germans, crushes, are the leaves and 
blossoms of society. 

“What do I give my guests? The best—em- 
phatically! Best of what? Of suppers and 
music, of course, Why? An absurd question 
again, What isto be done with a mob of people 
except to feed and keep them in motion ? 

“Do I enjoy my own entertainments? Cer- 
tainly not. I have always a feeling of nervous 
apprehension. It may prove one of the cook’s 
red-rage days, or things may drag, or somebody 
may get out handsomer favors than mine, or 
something like that. I am glad when it is 


ver. 

“Do I think I have made a certain number of 
people happy? I have never considered it in 
that light. Howcan I tell? They would be un- 
happy not to be asked. For the rest, everybody 
says the same thing, you know. Possibly the 
débutantes enjoy it. Perhaps the others feel as 
you do about certain wines. You miss them if 
they are not served, but it would be too much to 
say you enjoyed them. 

“Do I suppose some other style of entertain- 
ment might be preferable? No; if I did, I 





should act accordingly. You have a social posi- 
tion to maintain; therefore you invite people 
that is, you wish to be remembered, and with re. 
spect. It is my opinion that the organs of mem. 
ory and veneration in most individuals are situ- 
ated in the stomach, Therefore I appeal to it, 
‘The true Amphitryon is the Amphitryon where 
one dines,’ is the judgment of the world in nine 
cases out of ten. 

“Do I think well of Mrs, Vraiment Cutean- 
cleare’s method? I have never considered it, 
She receives @ la Modjeska, or any other fine act- 
ress—French salon sort of thing; relies on Jdeas, 
Well enough, perhaps, for those who fancy it, but 
hardly the thing for a Mrs, Terrapin Brown.” 
Miss Batiste, being questioned, deposed as fol- 

ows: 

“Desirous to entertain? Oh! quite so; but I 
am opposed to the received Hottentotisms. What 
do I mean by that? That I have no toleration 
for the Pig element and the Blind Beetle element. 
Explain? The Pig element insists upon a sup- 
per; the Blind Beetle element insists upon dash- 
ing into all the other people in the room, in time 
to a Strauss waltz. Sarcastic? Not at all; only 
literal, 

“How would I entertain? Why, beautifully, 
of course. Have I succeeded in so doing? It 
has not been accepted beautifully. Why not? 
Society is pig-headed. It supposes something is 
wrong unless it sees the inevitable chairs set out 
for the inevitable German, Perhaps it enjoys 
such things best? Nothing of the sort; it never 
enjoys itself at all. Why, then, are my entertain- 
ments unsuccessful? Society is like Joe Gargery: 
it considers it necessary to be purified by suffer- 
ing for a holiday. Without a certain amount of 
stiff discomfort and indigestion, it can never be 
brought to believe that it has enjoyed itself. 

“Do I mean that I find my guests unrespon- 
sive? Precisely. Hint a charade, and they hide. 
Suggest something with rhymes or sketches, and 
you strike them imbecile. Attempt conversation, 
and they freeze. Give them music, and they gape 
and talk scandal. 

“Am I myself fond of any of these things ? 
Not specially ; but what has that to do with it ? 

“What do I consider the average conversation- 
al power? Ninety degrees below zero, 

“ Are intellectual entertainments failures? De- 
cidedly—in the proportion of twenty-five accept- 
ances out of fifty invitations, and twenty of those 
twenty-five feminine. 

“ Have I attempted anything beyond charades, 
rhymes and sketches, and musicals? Yes; Shak- 
speare and Dickens receptions. 

“What was the result? What might be ex- 
pected. Every one knew that something was ex- 
pected; no one knew what. People sat about, 
morally in collapse, and mentally in ruins, Every- 
body was preternaturally solemn, and afraid of ev- 
erybody else; and all the costumes came straight 
out of Bedlam, 

“Do I suppose that the cause of failure may 
exist in myself? Why should I, unless it is that 
I can offer pearls, but will not offer acorns, Do 
I consider myself, then, the clever exception to 
the general stupidity? Thanks for the implied 
sarcasm ; and—yes, 

“What do I think of Mrs. Vraiment Cutean- 
cleare’s method? I was not aware that she had 
a method. She is a coquette. Gentlemen like 
coquetry of course. Equally of course girls will 
flock where they are sure of finding gentlemen. 
If that is to be dignified as a method, I can only 
say it will never be the method of Belinda 
Batiste.” 

Mrs. Vraiment Cuteancleare, being questioned, 
deposed as follows: 

“Fond of entertaining? I consider it one of 
the chief pleasures of life. Method? What is 
my method? Is not that too fine a word? Some- 
thing less pretentious would better describe what 
to do. Iam obliged to think, certainly. I have 
a small house and a limited income. My friends 
are of the class who pique themselves on the 
subdued elegance and costliness of all their ap- 
pointments, It would be hard never to dare to 
receive them, It would be absurd to wear even 
an appearance of competition with them, I can 
not afford to entertain them after the usual re- 
ceived programme, I dispense with the pro- 
gramme, To make it agreeable without the usual 
programme—that, you see, requires thinking. 

“Do I find such thinking wearisome—some- 
thing like a yoke? Quite the contrary, There 
is in it the pleasure of the scholar, the explorer, 
the discoverer, You comprehend! The only 
thing I can offer them is an idea of some sort— 
early social strawberries, some new moon-stone 
straight out of the eye of a hitherto undiscover- 
ed idol, First I have to catch my idea, like Mrs, 
Glass’s hare; to chase it, dig it out, trave lfor 
it, and, after all, perhaps stumble on it. Weari- 
some! Why, nobody is more interested in my 
ideas than I myself. I should never dare try 
them otherwise, You know that current phrase 
about having a ‘good time.’ If I have it not in 
my own proper person, how can I offer it to 
others ? 

“Give some more exact idea of my system? I 
am not sure that I can; that is, if I have a sys- 
tem. 

“My house is small, so I only ask a few on 
each occasion who are sympathetic with each oth- 
er. My income is small, and I give only coffee 
and cake, or bouillon, or ices, and plenty of wax 
lights and music, 

“T have observed that children love their ‘shop 
happiness’—their elaborate dolls and mechanical 
toys—for a week or so; their lasting devotion is 
given to the battalion of empty spools, the rags, 
and bits of wood, that they can chop and change 
and manufacture themselves. Grown people are 
only grown-up children. They like that social 
boat or drama best in which they themselves can 
take an oar or a part; that experiment best in 
which they touch the springs or turn the cranks. 

“Do I find some difficulty in getting them to 
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step into position? I never ask them. They 
would start away, of course. I just push the 
‘oar’ or the ‘crank’ within reach, and they seize 
it instinctively. 

“Explain? That is difficult, unless I give you 
some special example. ShallI try? Yes? My 
‘chance party,’ for instance? That willdo? Sup- 
pose, then, I ask a few people to a ‘chance party,’ 
and offer them no further explanation. Natural- 
ly they are on the gui vive to know what, where, 
when, is the ‘ chance.’ 

“T have observed that people, in the German, 
for example, like to pin on themselves as many 
of the pretty, useless, inexpensive little favors as 
they can get. I resolve that each ‘chance’ shall 
be a pretext for so decorating everybody. I no- 
tice that people like the excitement and uncer- 
tainties of lotteries. I resolve that each ‘chance’ 
in some different way shall give them an oppor- 
tunity to try for ‘luck.’ The greatest ‘chance’ 
of all in any reception is whether it will prove a 
success. I tell them that is the first ‘chance’ in 
our chance party, and of course every one laughs. 

“ A clever and imperturbable young man is ne- 
cessary to act as my right-hand man—my master 
of ceremonies. I want the cleverest man, for in 
all entertainments a large margin must be left 
for the unforeseen and the accidental. 

“Our second ‘chance’ is the election of this 
master of ceremonies by lot; and I do not say 
that this was drawn with perfect fairness, that 
the ‘cleverest man’ was not sworn in before- 
hand, and that the decisive lot was not hidden in 
his sleeve while he passed the hat about to oth- 
ers. How else should I have been sure of the 
clever one? The rest of the programme was 
conducted with scrupulous honesty. Let that 
plead for me. 

“Tt is a much-contested ‘ chance’ who shall be 
the belle of the evening. We drew for ‘the 
belle of the next half-hour.’ The gentlemen 
secured gay little bows of ribbon. The ladies 
were decked with mittens, except the fortunate 
one who drew the tiny bell, and was at once 
hailed as the belle of the hour, and presented 
with a suitable train of adorers. 

“ Another ‘chance’ is as to individual ‘ tuck,’ 
as it is termed. Therefore a pie was brought in, 
surmounted by twenty-four blackbirds in paste- 
board, each bird bearing a number. It was car- 
ried solemnly about the room, and according to 
the numbers drawn each person received a Ger- 
man favor, save the ‘luckiest one,’ who obtain- 
ed the prize. 

“ Each announcement of these various ‘chances’ 
was in this case received with a hush of sur- 
prise, and then a burst of laughter; and there 
was much amusing anxiety and comparing of 
notes and pinning on of the nondescript favors : 
and for fear of monotony between each ‘chance’ 
was a pause occupied by music, dancing, and 
chatter. 

“ Another ‘chance’ secured partners for dan- 
cing. The gentlemen were presented with small 
wooden potato-mashers, the ladies with wooden 
spoons. Numbers were tied on each by gay rib- 
bons. The ‘spoons’ and ‘mashers’ compared 
numbers, matched them, and danced. Still an- 
other ‘chance’ told the fortune of the coming 
year. There is a little furtive superstition down 
deep in every human heart. Every one smiles, 
but every one likes to try. <A spinning-wheel 
was decorated as Fortune’s wheel, bearing the 
word ‘Kismet’ and other appropriate insignia, 
and as many numbers on card-board as there 
were guests attached. A name was called. The 
person summoned turned the wheel swiftly, and 
then allowed it to ‘die,’ as the children say. The 
number at which it stopped was evidently the 
destined number of the revolvee, and drew an ap- 
propriate emblem of Fate’s designs on the indi- 
vidual in question—a rose, a sack of gold, a star, 
two spoons, wings of spun glass, etc., with pro- 
phetic rhymes attached. 

“You see? Nothing could be more simple. 
It was the novel situations, and the audacious 
lack of pretense, and the transforming each guest 
into an actor, that made all the pleasure. Coffee 
and cakes came in somewhere, and the affair end- 
ed in a fifteenth-century torch-light dance mod- 
ernized into a Virginia reel, in which each person 
held a small lighted taper, and whenever the 
music ceased, which it did at the most unexpected 
intervals, tried to blow out the neighboring lights. 
Apart from the general amusement, the effect was 
rarely beautiful and artistic. 

“T do not know that I can explain more clear- 
ly than by the example just given.” 

The witness was here excused, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

Submitted. 

Joun AXxaM, 
Smirn Marnricnt, 
Of the Social Committee. 





BID ME DISCOURSE." 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avtnor or “Otp Myppritor’s Money,” “ Nora’s 
Love Test,” “For Her Dear Saxe,” Ero, 
, ’ 





July 22, 1881. 

Tuts was the day of Mary Keveene’s picnic to 
Portland Island, and according to her arrange- 
ment I breakfasted with her, that we two might 
start early and independently, My sisters won- 
dered over our choosing to waste so many hours 
alone, fatiguing ourselves and growing hot and 
dusty and dishevelled before the hour of assem- 
bling; but I am sure the wonder touched Mary 
only, as they knew too well that it made little dif- 
ference to me whether my dress was fresh or my 
face cool—I was, in any case, so little likely to 
be noticed. We were to lunch at Bow-and-Ar- 
row Castle at two o’clock, and when I joined 
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Mary she had given all the necessary orders, and 
by nine we were ready to start. It was quite 
a habit of ours now to spend several hours of 
each day together, and though I was still puz- 
zled often by her moods, and positively wounded 
sometimes by her mistrust and cynicism, I was 
more and more each day drawn, almost unwill- 
ingly, within her strong yet gentle influence. One 
day she really offended me in a humor of strange 
passionate coldness, but her ready, wistful apolo- 
gy, and fearless acknowledgment of wrong, her 
generous refutation of the slightest provocation 
on my part, and humble, loving entreaty for a 
kiss, were so different from our cool way at home 
of accosting each other after any disagreement 
that afterward I loved her better than before. 

“Tam expecting great enjoyment to-day, Mary,” 
I said. “Do you believe in anticipations ?” 

“ No—oh no,” she answered, hurriedly. “ And 
it is Friday, too! Why did I pick out Friday 
when I had six days of the week to choose from ? 
Well, it will be a change, Barry, and that is al- 
ways welcome; though I dare say if anything 
happened to-day to make a break in this quiet 
life, I should long for even these days back again. 
Are you content to come with me alone, leaving 
to your sisters that pretty Mr. Gavin and the pen- 
sive curate, and—not to mention others ?” 

“Tt is a question for you, not for me,” I said, 
smiling at her pause. ‘ Denis Vesey is the only 
person difficult to be evaded, and it is not I whom 
he will go forth to intercept.” 

“Nor any one,” said Mary, calmly. “I don’t 
forget that you described him to me as a stern, 
inflexible ascetic. 1 am quite sure that ‘for him 
by sad experience wise, at rosy cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes, his heart no longer flutters.’ ” 

“No, not at rosy cheeks,” I assented; “but at 
last he wooes in earnest, Mary, and in what I 
call a quite old-fashioned way.” 

“ Appropriate to buckled shoes, lace ruffles, 
and a powdered queue,” suggested Mary, dryly. 
“Now Iam ready. What a sun we shall have 
all day upon our faces! O ruddier than the 
cherry—that I shall sing this evening to my 
nose. © browner than the berry—that I shall 
address to the rest of my classic countenance. 
Why didn’t I borrow that ugly linen hat of Mr. 
Vesey’s, in which he looks so like a wandering 
Bedouin, or perhaps a Nawab? Has he been in 
India ?” 

“Yes, three years ago; on some professional 
business, and literary too, I think.” 

“Oh! he writes! Novels? No, I thought not, 
as you describe him so inflexible. Do his writ- 
ings also give one that subtle suggestion of the 
powdered queue and ruffles ?” 

“TI told you that was the change in him since 
he has known you. Yet-don’t you be deceived ; 
he has the blood of his forebears in him, and one 
of them shot an Italian dead on the spot for pay- 
ing a compliment to his wife.” 

“Insanity? What a good thing he is the last 
of his race. Don’t look so shocked, my Barbara. 
Woman is divided into two classes. First, wo- 
man whom everybody likes in a general way, and 
nobody especially loves ; and second, woman who 
is not liked, yet will win one— Come.” 

“Go on, Mary.” 

“ Go on with what ?” she asked, coolly; yet her 
fingers were a little nervous over fastening her 
hat. 

“Finish what you were going to say, for you 
meant that you belonged to that second class.” 

“Tf so, I must have meant they were nonenti- 
ties.” 

“No, you did not; and I thought—” 

“Don’t think,” said Mary, witha laugh. “ Why, 
that was always a fatal habit, even back in the 
days of Naaman, wasn’t it? Now I am ready.” 

She stood before me, fair and cool, with a 
wreath of pink convolvulus round the small straw 
hat, whose brim was squeezed into a shadowy 
poke above her lustrous eyes. 

“positively don’t think,” I declared, “ that you 
could look fast even in a jockey cap, or—or unre- 
fined even in a Tam o’ Shanter. What are you 
going to wear to-night, Mary ?”—for mother had 
elected to give a little carpet dance as a conclu- 
sion to Mary’s picnic, and I was accustomed to 
hear discussions on these matters, though to my 
mind among us the real art of dress was never 
studied. Selina always knew what was fashion- 
able, and what she called artistic, and the others 
followed her lead, whether the garments suited 
them or not: evidently that was not to be of any 
moment, for the wearer must adapt herself to 
the garment. 

As we chatted we walked quickly to the sta- 
tion, anxious to leave. Weymouth unperceived. 
Once Mary gave a start when we met Denis’s re- 
triever walking sedately down from the station 
with the 7imes in his mouth ; but I knew he fetched 
the paper every morning, so I had no fear of his 
master being near. When Mary rejoined me on 
the platform, after taking our tickets—for she de- 
clared I was her guest to-day, and must do no- 
thing but enjoy myself—she looked at me a little 
quizzically, her eyes bright with excitement. 

“T was on the point of taking third-class tick- 
ets, Barbara; I only remembered just in time. 
Old habits cling to one, and I never used to trav- 
el otherwise. Are you very much ashamed of 
me ?” 

I laughed, because there was so little abash- 
ment for herself in the eyes which, with all their 
radiance, had more of sadness in them than of 
mirth. 

“You must be glad that you have no need to 
do so now,” I said, in my matter-of-fact way; but 
once more that slow pink flush rose in her cheeks, 
and I knew how wrong was my surmise. 

“T would travel third-class all my life for one 
of those old journeys again,” she said ; and for the 
first time in my life I understood what it meant 
to hear tears in a voice. “I have forgotten all 
their discomforts, if there were any, and all their 
humiliations, if there were any; I only remem- 
ber their joy. Oh, Barbara, what an awful yearn- 





ing that is for one of the old days !—for even a 
dream of the—dead !” 

Of course I thought it would soothe her to 
change this subject; but I soon found, as I so 
often do, how little I understood the strength, as 
well as pride, of her reticent nature. 

“They were nearly always amusing journeys,” 
she added, quite suddenly calm. “I remember 
once in London, just as the train was leaving one 
of the under-ground stations, a porter at the door 
of our carriage—I mean the carriage I was in— 
hurried in two chimney-sweeps who were looking 
for seats. Barbara, if you had but seen the glance 
one gave the other when they were safely in, and 
his gravely uttered cogitation, ‘Now how did he 
know as we wuz third-class passengers?’ Do my 
old surroundings startle you? I remember once 
hearing a smart girl, who sat next to me, whisper 
to her mother to hide the tickets, that their fel- 
low-passengers should not see they were third- 
class. And as for civility, I’ve heard a guard ask 
a poor man for his ticket in a tone which said 
quite plainly, ‘Never mind if you haven’t one; 
I'll make it all right with the directors.’ Not”— 
with a droll little smile—“ always, of course. But 
indeed, Barbara, I am in earnest. Why, the very 
last journey we—I took, an old woman was ill, 
and I could not describe to you the sympathy and 
anxiety of all those poor people—poor by courte- 
sy, as they were travelling cheaply. It was a suf- 
focating day, yet all the windows were closed in 
an instant, lest the air should be bad for her; and 
one girl went on to a station beyond her destina- 
tion because the old woman had fallen asleep 
against her arm. Oh, Barbara, what lessons do I 
learn in my travelling now? What good is the 
attention I win now? What does it avail me that 
the guards say ‘ Please’ and ‘ Ladies’ now? I— 
I hate these different journeys.” 

“T think each position has its good side, per- 
haps,” I said, with a frail idea of this being the 
sort of thing Denis might say. 

“Perhaps so,” she answered, coldly. “And I 
suppose this is our train.” 

Mary seated herself beside an old gentleman, 
who began at once to talk to her, drifting into 
events which must have happened years before 
her birth, and introducing each with “If you 
recollect.” Mary answered in that easy, gentle 
way of hers just as if she did remember, but I 
was afraid to meet her eyes, and so looked out as 
the train ran along beside that wonderful stretch 
of shingle beach which seems to separate the 
island from the coast. Opposite to me was an 
august lady of middle age, who left the train at 
Rodwell, and then turned and offered her hand 
in farewell to a friend who had entered the car- 
riage with her at Weymouth, but to whom she 
had not spoken on the way. “I presume we 
shall not meet again,” she observed, rigidly ; but 
the other answered, with a sort of cheerful 
spasm, “ Oh, I don’t see why not.” “ But I do,” 
was the stately retort. ‘I shall neither visit you 
again, nor invite you to visit me.” And Mary’s 
glance at me was irresistible. 

There were no courtier clouds attendant on the 
sun this morning. He shone unveiled upon us 
when we came out from the Portland station, to 
be assailed by numerous all too willing guides, 

“Why should we not wander at will, and ex- 
plore as we choose?” I asked Mary, in a semi- 
whisper, while she stood patiently detained by a 
dejected individual with boots cut skillfully open, 
possibly to give free play to his feet, but certain- 
ly to give us an unimpeded view of his stockings. 
He followed us, though other visitors came with- 
in his ken, and overtook and clung to us so 
unobtrusively and resignedly (when we tried to 
walk away from him) that we were obliged to ac- 
cept the valuable services so modestly proffered. 
He could show us everything on the island as no 
other guide could, and bring us nearer to the 
convicts—so he assured Mary—than any other 
man ever born. 

“T know he will cheat us,” she explained aside 
to me, “and we shall have no independence; but 
I saw you could not resist the melancholy tones, 
Barry.” 

“We can drop him presently,” said I, looking 
on him with a very different expression from 
Mary’s half-humorous, half-sarcastic interest. 
“ He has a very disreputable appearance, and we 
shall soon know our own way about.” 

“ Cause and effect,” smiled Mary, as we went up 
the steep street at a snail’s pace, not because there 
was anything noteworthy to detain us, but be- 
cause it agreed best with our melancholy lead- 
er’s financial projects and rheumatic ankles. He 
obliged us to pause continually, and always began 
to speak as if he had a great deal to say, but the 
words trailed off into sighs, and we never once 
ascertained that he had been going to tell us any- 
thing definite. 

“ Shall we never see the convicts ?” I asked at 
last. Mary was looking away to the languid sea, 
now we had reached the height, but I was searching 
the hideously uncultivated stony scene around us. 

“T have power to show you them quite close,” 
he answered, in his very unassuming way. “I 
can take you where no one else on the island 
can. You will see all with me.” 

“T have no doubt we could see them just as 
easily alone,” whispered Mary. ‘But why do 
you wish it so, Barry? Isn’t there wickedness 
enough in every one we meet, without desiring 
such a conglomeration of it ?” 

I could see that hers was frank and honest 
contempt ; but I could not deny that I wished to 
see the convicts, nor could I resist talking about 
them as we crept on. 

“Surely sometimes a prisoner escapes ?” I said ; 
but our guide answered sadly that it had occurred 
only once, he thought. “The men were making 
the reservoir, miss ; I'll show it you presently.” — 
“No haste,” interpolated Mary, drolly.—‘ There 
came on a dense fog, and one man swam away. 
No one knows whether he was picked up or wheth- 
er he landed, but afterward the governor received 
his prison clothes back, with thanks for the loan. 





ll show you the reservoir. With me you are 
sure to see everything worth seeing.” 

“ Now here we are” —this with a moan, when at 
last we were among the quarries, and Mary ap- 
peared to be still pondering his story. “The 
quarries are closed while the prisoners are at 
work. They will be going to dinner at eleven 
o'clock, and I will show you them near.” 

We paused just then at an iron turnstile on the 
road-side, and looked through. Above us an 
armed sentinel walked slowly to and fro on a 
raised path overlooking the quarry, and where he 
turned another sentinel took up the march. I 
gazed first into Mary's sweet pale face as she 
looked through the iron bars, then into the dis- 
tance. At first I could not distinguish any fig- 
ures save the darkly clad ones of the warders, be- 
cause the convict dress is just the color of the 
stone they work in; but presently their movement 
revealed them to me, swarming, as it seemed, 
about the dark figures, idle and watchful, while 
they were busy; yet surely having harder work 
to do, and looking so few among them. I was 
gazing, in a dismal fascination, when the sentry 
told us respectfully we were not allowed to stand 
there, and we moved on at once, Mary’s lips 
twiching a little with what I thought sympathy, 
but what I found to be genuine, honest indigna- 
tion against these outlaws. 

“When we have looked at the important ob- 
jects I have to show you, ladies,” murmured our 
keeper, “I will take you where you can distinctly 
see the gangs as they return to their work at one 
o'clock.” 

“But that will be two hours hence,” intimated 
Mary, humbly. 

“ Yes, miss, it will,” with resolute meekness ; 
“but I’ve a great deal to show you.” 

Of course he had not a great deal, but what he 
had took a great deal of time,and so the two 
hours were over when we found ourselves in the 
same spot again, with no distinct remembrance 
of anything beyond having been lured by eagerly 
trading children into buying various lumps of 
what they called congealed water, found in the 
quarries, and of vainly trying several times to 
dismiss our guide. 

“ Now, ladies,” he gently sighed, stopping at 
the little inn called the Clifton Arms, “they know 
me here, and will show you into a room upstairs 
where you'll see the convicts come from their 
dinner, nearer than any one else on the island 
can. Ill wait below.” 

Mary stopped to pay and discharge him, and 
with melancholy consideration for us he at last 
accepted payment for five hours’ attendance. 
Then we followed a pleasant young woman up- 
stairs into a prim room, jealously shut in with 
Venetian blinds, which she drew up, and muslin 
ones, which she took down. 

“Of course,” said Mary, looking round, when 
we were left alone,“ we could not have gained 
access to this public room in a way-side inn with- 
out the influential interest of our guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend. Oh, Barbara, what a world of 
shams this is!” which made me smile, of course, 
for she had been his mildest dupe. Then I eall- 
ed her to the window to see, for the gray figures, 
carrying their implements, were tramping two 
and two along the quarry paths, the dark forms 
scattered here and there among them. I tried to 
count the number of men in each gang, and 
thought it must be five-and-twenty; but as I 
could not be sure, I turned presently to ask Mary. 
She had gone away from me, and was walking up 
and down the room slowly. “It is as bad,” she 
said, “‘as looking down upon the Shambles on 
this calm, sunny morning, and knowing what 
deadly mischief they will work—another day. 
What, ready to go on,are you? Why, Barry, I 
should have thought this morning’s experience 
would have totally unfitted you ever to hasten 
again. I suppose we must order something. We 
need not touch it, and can leave money on the 
tray.” 

So Mary left a half-crown beside the untasted 
lemonade, and then we went down-stairs to find 
our guide imbibing beer with pensive wariness, 
And indeed I was not surprised that Mary spoke 
sharply to him at last, when he persistently main- 
tained that his further society would be a neces- 
sity to us. 

Free at last, we strolled across the fields be- 
hind the inn, when there happened what I had 
all morning been prepared for. We were not 
conscious where we were going, only that, through 
the soft and dreamy air, we could hear the slow 
lazy wash of the waves upon the Chesil beach, 
when Denis came up to us in his boating flannels, 
his grave face brightening in the frankest map- 
ner when he met Mary’s eyes, 

“At last!” he said. “I rowed to Fern Cave, 
fancying you would be there. I hoped to be in 
time to show you all you cared to see.” 

“Oh, we have had a guide,” said Mary, careless. 
ly—‘‘ a good man, who grew so much attached to 
us that he would not part with us under half a 
sovereign, and then not without a struggle.” 

“ Miss Keveene, this is all the heath I can find 
yet in blossom here. Please take it; you told 
me you loved it. Now we can go on, for, of 
course, your wish is to see the convicts.” 

“Why should it be?” inquired Mary, calmly 
fastening the heath at her neck—though we went 
the while with Denis out into the road and back 
toward the prison— “why should we care so 
much to see an accumulation of crime? Bar- 
bara, was not our guide enough for you? for 
surely he was a convict once, or is to be, else why 
that cunning glance in his mournful eye ?” 

“ Miss Keveene, you should wear green glasses 
when you try to be hard on your fellow-crea- 
tures,” observed Denis, tranquilly. 

“Surely you feel what a terrible life this im- 
prisoned one is for men to lead,” I said, with a 
glance into her thoughtful eyes. 

“Only what they deserve.” 

“For some—yes,” acquiesced Denis ; “ and the 
very justice of the punishment for some makes it 
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for others, what Barbara says it is, a terrible life. 
Picture a man well brought up, refined, educated, 
who in a moment of great temptation or fear, or 
perhaps in a grievous emergency, has done one 
wrong act, for which, apart from all other pun- 
ishment, he suffers in every hour of the day and 
night acute remorse and penitence. Think of his 
herding for years with ruffians and semi-idiots ; 
brutal villains—no, that is an insult to the brutes 
—hardened villains, not only guilty of hideous 
and barbarous crimes, but actually revelling in 
the anticipation of committing others; profes- 
sional, life-long thieves, born in the prison or 
work-house, growing up in an atmosphere of vice 
until no other is endurable to them—very devils, 
who don’t know what conscience means! Surely 
even one day's inearceration with such vile asso- 
ciates would be punishment enough for one un- 
repeated crime such as I spoke of.” 

“Evidently you have a sympathy with these 
convicts and criminals, Mr. Vesey,” said Mary, 
with chill disdain. 

“In a certain sense, I have,” returned Denis, 
gravely. “It is my hope to do something toward 
changing the punishment for such as_ those. 
But”—throwing off his seriousness—“ we need not 
think of that to-day. See, there is a little gang 


of convicts at work 
just where we shall 2 acta 
pass, and only one 


warder needed to them 
all, you see. I notice 
Barbara is far more 
ready to study them 
than you, Miss Ke- 
veene.”” 

“Tt is a dreary and 
disappointing study,” 
Mary said. 

“Oh, they are just 
like ordinary work- 
men,” I put in, as one 
young man, his white 
unsheltering cap push- 
ed back from his sun- 
burned face, looked 
down unabashed upon 
us from his ladder. 

“ Some of even those 
were horrible faces,” 
said Mary, hurrying, 
and actually shudder- 
ing when we had pass- 
ed; “and how fearful 
for them to have to 
raise by their own 
hands these great pris- 
on walls that shut 
them in!” 

“Look over here, 
Miss Keveene,” said 
Denis, showing us, in 
the pretty garden of 
the governor’s house, 
a man in blue, and 
with hair of ordinary 
iength—indeed, long- 
er than Denis’s—work- 
ing on his knees 
among the flower beds, 
while a dainty little 
maiden of five or six 
stood talking to him. 

“The men in blue 
are serving their last 
three months,’ Denis 
explained, “and their 
hair is allowed to grow. 
Any friend of that fel- 
low’s could recognize 
him now, don’t you 
think, while among 
the others one could 
searcely detect even an 
old friend—could one, 
Miss Keveene ?” 

“T could,” said Mary, 
readily. “ What dis- 
guise is there? Should 
L not know his step, 
his bearing? What? 
It would change, you 
think ? Oh, what non- 
sense we are talking !”” 
she added, with a 
smile, as Denis return- 
ed a salute from some 
one in the prison gate- 
way, and we walked 
on past the warders’ 
houses, with their 
fresh white curtains, 
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side of our wall, a warder following close behind 
him. 

“What an evil face!” she said, when he had 
passed. “ He must have a pigtail hidden in that 
cap, Mr. Vesey, for surely he may well answer to 
the name of ‘ Ah Sin.’ ” 

“Denis, what does that L mean on the blue 
badge on his sleeve ?” I asked. 

“That his sentence was for life; and below are 
his number and initials. The ticket being blue 
shows that he has served three years already.” 

“Three years—already !” echoed Mary, with a 
quick catching of her breath. “You speak of 
three years as if it were a day, instead of—a life- 
time. But’’—with one of her sudden changes of 
tone, as she looked after the two men—*“ I] would 
rather be a convict than a warder.” 

“Oh, bush, Mary! I know you don’t mean it; 
but why do you speak so recklessly ?” 

“] suppose it is reckless, Barry,” she said, her 
lovely eyes strangely puzzled, “for it is Satan, 
isn’t it, who says, ‘Make thy souls better, Lord— 
or worse’ ?” 

“Denis,” I said, hurrying in my speech for 
fear of these words of Mary’s hurting him as 
they hurt me, “what is that whistle and com- 
mand for ?” 
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and windows filled with brilliant flowers, showing | 


care and love for pretty things. “I can not 
think,” she said, glancing from the groups of 
children in the road to the women sewing in the 
doorways, “how mothers can bear their children 
to grow up here.” 

I intended, in my practical way, to ask her 
why, but just then ! saw that the church-yard 
gate was open, and that distracted my thoughts. 
There was to be a funeral presently, the loiterers 
told us, so we passed in unhindered, and strolled 
round into the quietness behind the church; 
while Denis told us how it was built by twenty- 
eight convicts who had been brought up to no 
trade, and how the one who did most if not all 
of the really beautiful carving staid voluntarily 
three months beyond his time to finish, and now 
was earning a handsome income by this power he 
had discovered in himself. We stood beside « 
gate in the further wail, and looked into a large 
quarry, smiling to think that chance had given us 
here the very opportunity which had been out of 
reach even of our boastful guide. Presently, 
while my eyes were fixed upon the distant gray 
figures, so little noticeable among the masses of 
gray stone, Mary called my attention to one man 
wheeling a barrow heavily along on the other 
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“ 


For the men to fall in and be counted,” he | 
told me, his grave stern eyes turning neither to | 
Mary nor me. “Each warder counts the men | 
under him once in fifteen minutes.” 

I remember that after that we chatted together | 
quite merrily, leaning on the wooden gate; in- | 
deed, we grew even frivolous when Denis, having 
asked Mary to tell him what flowers she would 
wear that night, for him to send them to her, she | 
plunged into a gravely ridiculous discussion as to | 
what he would wear himself. I should at any | 
time have been shy of beginning such a silly fem- | 
inine topic before Denis, but to my astonishment | 
he seemed quite interested. How strange it is 
that the same subject should be so different ut- 
tered by two different people! 

“You have your sisters to consult, Barry,” said 
Mary, with droll solemnity. “Poor Mr. Vesey | 
aud I have to study the art of dress alone.” 

“You have no occasion to study it,” said I, 
warmly ; “ and, luckily for them, men do not need. | 
It makes so little difference in them.” 

“So little!” she eried. “ Why, Barry, even 


**Hokee Pokee Crack-my-crown, 
King of the Island of Guip-’em-down, 
Was thought the finest young man about town 
(Only) When dressed in his best for a party.’” | 
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“T see that I must be dressed in my best for 
the party,” announced Denis, laughing over her 
emphatic accent of the added word. 

“Yes, but can you do it unaided? 
not, for 


He could 


“*Hokee Pokee Ching-em-e-Ring, 
Nineteenth wife of this mighty king, 
ved her lord above everything, 

And decked him out for the party.’” 

“Ah! then,” said Denis, “I must wait until I 
have a wife who loves her lord above everything. 
Well, my comfort is that I'm a fellow whom no- 
body notices at any party, and might go decked 
with the broad arrow, like the poor fellows there, 
while you—” 

“No, you are not unnoticed, Denis,” I put in, 
awkwardly, “for Uncle Steven says it is in the 
papers that you are here—the popular writer they 
call him, Mary.” 

“The writer writ; I see. Do you write—clev- 
erly?” asked Mary, glancing at him with ludi- 
crous inquiry. 

“No, indeed,” he answered, his eyes warm and 
tender in their merriment, while I worried myself 
whether it could be contact with the world which 
had taught Mary Keveene this trick of taking all 
things coldly, or whether it could really be, as I 
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feared, that nothing ever could stir her save some | 


hidden past. 

“T think,” she said, carelessly, “there is no 
need for any of us to know more than just 
enough to talk about.” 

“Or is it better,” he asked, “to know enough 
to think about ?” 

“ And best, you mean,” she added, with a little 
laugh, “to know enough to write about? Per- 
haps so. It certainly makes a wonderful differ- 
ence how things are written for us. For in- 
stance, if Barbara and I read of a fight among 
those men, we should shudder with horror; but 
when we read of the knights whose good swords 
carved the casques of men, it is a little different, 
isn’t it, Barry? What? They fought in a good 
cause, you say? Who is to decide that? Not 
Mr. Vesey,” she added, audaciously, “for I’m sure 
he knows more about these felons than about 
Tennyson’s knights.” 

“T know of one—and I understand him best— 
‘who loved one only, and who clave to her.’ ” 

I felt very silent, looking away among the busy, 
distant figures, but Mary answered him placidly. 
“It must be very dull to love one only—always.” 

“You can not understand,” he said, in his ear- 
nest way. “I can not expect that you should. 
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But even you may be some day glad to feel that 
you were one man’s only love.” 

“But why could not the model knight love one 
only, and not cleave to her?” inquired Mary, ab- 
surdly. “That would have been more unselfish, 
and more comfortable for her.” 

“Mary,” said Denis, uttering her name a little 
brokenly, “ will you remember some day how im- 
possible it would be for me to love again, however 
hopeless my love is? And how through all my 
life now I must love one only, even if she—” 

“ Ah,” eried Mary, lightly, interrupting, “ there 
comes another convict across the quarry, directly 
toward us. Is it another Ah Sin?” 

I saw that Denis did not turn his eyes away 
from her face, taking this merely for an ingenious 
diversion of the subject; but I followed her 
gaze, The light swinging step of the man who 
came toward us in his white knickerbockers and 
dark blue stockings, carrying a pick upon his 
shoulders, and with the dark watchful jailer fol- 
lowing closely upon him, struck me instantly, and 
there came into my mind a sudden perception 
that there was something different from the oth- 
er men in the way that this man even wore his 
cap. Then I remember mechanically trying to 
read the number on the blue ticket on his sleeve. 
But I got no further 
than the L—he had 
a lifetime of punish- 
ment to come, and 
so what matter that 
three vears of it were 
over? How they had 
told upon him! for 
the faee, though 
young, was terrible to 
look upon in its hope- 
less, haggard despair 
—I could gaze un- 
embarrassed, for his 
eyes were fixed 
strangely and vague. 
ly far away from us, 

Involuntarily I turn- 
ed with a question- 
ing glance at Mary, 
though I can not un- 
derstand why, unless 


I hoped that she 
might acknowledge 
this face was not 


wholly evil. She stood 
as she had done be- 
fore, but now with 
her elbows resting on 
the gate, and one 
clinched hand on ei- 
ther temple. In the 
first second I thought 
she had fainted 
against the bar; in 
the next I knew this 
change in her was 
worse than any swoon, 
Her dark dilated eyes 
were filled with ter- 
ror, her breath came 
in hurried and irreg- 
ular gasps, and her 
parted lips were col- 
orless the white 
forehead from which 
she had feverishly 
pushed the soft dark 
hair. 
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Dinner and 
Evening Dresses. 
Figs. 1--3. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 is 
of black ottoman 
silk, trimmed with 
Spanish guipure lace, 
The round skirt is 
completely covered 
with three deep 
flounces in triple box 
pleats, edged with 
lace. A looped dra- 
pery is on the back, 
and a scarf is draped 
across the top of the 
front and cauglit to- 
gether with a long 
ottoman ribbon bow 





on the right side. 
The pointed basque 
has puffed elbow 


sleeves with ribbon bands and bows and lace 
frills, Lace jabots trim the front and postilion, 
and a ribbon bow is at the throat, 

Lilac gauze and embroidery in floss on white 
silk muslin are the materials of the dress illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. The skirt is covered with 
flounces of embroidery alternating with gauze 
puffs. The drapery forms a shawl point on the 
left side of the front, and is looped in full puffs 
on the back. A garland of pale yellow roses 
edges the point. The basque has a plastron of 
embroidery, and elbow sleeves made partly of 
gauze and partly of embroidery. A gauze drapery 
and frills of embroidery together with a cluster 
of roses form the throat trimming. 

Fig. 3 is composed of a box-pleated skirt of 
light blue cashmere, and an over-dress of white 
cashmere, bordered with dark sapphire blue cash- 
mere, and girdled with thick blue silk cord, to 
which an embroidered chatelaine bag is attached, 
The round waist, which is embroidered with sou- 
tache on the front, is cut low and square, and 
completed by a white crépe lisse chemisette and 
ruche. The long tight sleeves are of dark blue 
cashmere, with white cashmere puffs at the elbow 
and shoulder. A dark blue belt encircles the 
waist, 
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BEHIND THE YASHMAK, 


FPVAAT Oriental women are kept shut up be- 

hind the latticed windows of the harem is 
fast becoming an exploded idea, as well as be- 
ing far from fact. 

In the streets of Constantinople, on the steam- 
ers which are constantly moving up and down 
the Bosporus, in the bazars, and at the “ Sweet-wa- 
ters” and other places of resort, crowds of them 
may be seen, wrapped in the long feredji, and 
peering out from the folds of the yashmak, the 
heelless overshoes giving them a shuffling move- 
ment suggestive, especially when seen from be- 
hind, of animated bundles. And yet, except the 
very poorest specinmens—and where is poverty at- 
tractive ?—there is a wonderful picturesqueness 
and charm about a company of Turkish women. 
The younger women do not follow the old sim- 
ple style of outside garment, which was made 
without trimming of any kind, and without fast- 
ening, and was wrapped about the person, and 
held by the hands and arms. The modern fe- 
redji is always made of plain material, but is often 
of finest cashmere or rich silk, and of bright colors. 

At the “ Sweet-waters” on Fri- 
day (the Mohammedan Sabbath) I 
have seen ladies with the feredji 
trimmed with frills and lace down 
the entire front, like a lady’s 
dress. One was dressed in pink 
from her parasol to her gloves 
and boots; another in pale green 
silk, and others in bright crimson, 
with enough of grays and browns 
and black to act as foils to the 
bright colors; and as they sat on 
the steps of the marble fountain, 
upon the cushions taken from 
their ~ caiques, or  sauntered 
through the beautiful green val- 
ley, it was a brilliant sight. The 
gauzy yashmak covers without 
concealing the features, and 
heightens the effect of their di- 
aphanous complexions and won- 
derful eyes. 

Children were running about 
among the venders of ice-cream, 
candies, whirligigs, and every oth- 
er thing that tickles the fancy of 
childhood, You are jostled by 
a peripatetic hurdy-gurdy, borne 
on the shoulders of one man, and 
another turning the crank which 
grinds out the music. Cries of 
“ Shekirs!” “ Dondolmah !” “ Hel- 
vah!” “Semit!” ete., fill the ears, 

The élite are here, attended by 
eunuchs or men-servants. The 
husbands do not accompany their 
wives; it would be considered a 
shame for them to be seen togeth- 
er in public. 

Women of rank do not sit in 
the harem part of the steamers, 
but in little side cabins; and when 
shopping in Pera, at Frank stores, 
generally remain in their carriage 
and have the goods brought to 
them, Yet, with all the apparent 
liberty, the women are carefully 
guarded, 

On one of our excursions to 
Curfez for flowers and ferns we 








were shouted at to turn back. 
Pretending not to understand 


Turkish, we walked on, but soon 
found ourselves confronted by a 
man, his girdle bristling with wea- 
pons, who looked so fierce and 
gesticulated so violently we con- 
cluded it was best to understand 
his motions, and made our way 
back to the landing, followed by 
“curses on the Giaours !” 

He said, “ These fields were for 
the use of the harem of the owner, 
and we must take the most direct 
road to our boats, and not stop 
to pick a flower by the way.” 
We had gentlemen in our party, 
and we might meet some Turkish 
women. 

Human nature is, however, 
much the same behind the yash- 
mak and under the bonnet, 
though its developments were oft- 
en novel to us Occidentals. 

I sometimes availed myself of 
a woman’s privilege to sit in the 
haremlik on the steamers and on 
the tramway, and excited as much 
curiosity in the Turks as they didin me. On one 
occasion, in order to reach a point on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosporus, I took a “zigzag” steamer. 
As it was a long ride, I went into the haremlik 
to amuse myself by watching the women, and, 
in order to hide my real purpose, took out my 
tatting. I soon had a group around me, examin- 
ing my work and my different articles of dress. 
They asked the time that they might look at my 
watch, for it was no satisfaction to them to know 
Frank time. One o'clock, Turkish time, is always 
at sunrise, and their watches must be set by a 
chronometer nearly every day to be at all exact. 

Though no male member of a family can enter 
the hareralik, men selling coffee, cakes, and wa- 
ter can freely pass in and out among the women. 
I found that they made their boots quite useful. 
The boot is made of soft leather, about as high 
as an ordinary gaiter boot, and wide enough at 
the top to slip the foot in, and is therefore quite 

loose about the ankle. Over this is worn a slip- 
per that can be dropped off on entering the 
house. The man who collects the tickets was 
standing before a woman waiting for her marque 
and passage-money. She stooped over, thrust 
her fingers into the top of her boot, and pull- 
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ed them out. Zarra yok! The fuce was cov- 
ered, 

They made the slippers useful also, as one of 
my friends learned to her chagrin and pain. In 
going up the steps from the steamer-landing to 
the bridge she accidentally caught the point of 
her umbrella in the loose top of a Turkish wo- 
man’s boot. The woman looked around with a 
wrathful face, and seeing that the culprit was a 
Giaour, she pulled off her slipper and gave her 

| two or three slaps with it, which did not much re- 
semble “love pats,” as the sole of the slipper is 
made for walking on the rough stone pavements, 
and is thick and stiff, and as hard as iron. 

Indeed, the women are allowed to do almost 
anything their impulses lead them to, without let 
or hinderance. 

An English friend onee saw a woman in the 
bazar so angry with a man she called him every- 
thing mean she could think of, and even beat him. 
When asked why he endured it, he answered, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, “Oh, it is only a wo- 
man !” 

tiding on the tramway one day, I saw a wo- 

| man open the car door and speak to the driver. 





Fig. 1.—Gros Grary Toretre. 


Fics. 1 anp 2 


| He immediately stopped his horses and left the 
| car; presently he returned, bringing a light for 
| the woman’s cigarette. Who but a Turkish wo- 
| man would have been so audacious ? 

Picturesque the yashmak may be, but it cer- 
tainly has its inconveniences. It must be worn 
everywhere. A woman may not walk in her own 
garden without it. Girls wear it as soon as “ en- 
gaged” to be married. I have seen girls not more 
than eight years old playing about the houses 
with the yashmak on, showing that they were al- 
ready promised by their mammas. 

The yashmak is not fastened so tightly over 
the face but that the lower part can be easily 
drawn down under the chin, but this would crease 
the stiff muslin into folds, and soil it as well; so 
when the delicate henna-tipped fingers have roll- 
ed up the cigarette, and a smoke is to be indulged 
in, the yashmak is carefully drawn down just be- 
low the lips, a whiff is taken, and then the muslin 
is drawn up again, drawn down, a whiff, drawn 
up again, to the end. 

I saw a woman eating an ear of corn, which is 
sold on the streets cooked, who got tired of this 
process, and pulled the yashmak out from the 





face a little, tilted her head back, picked off the 








corn kernel by kernel, and one by one 
them into her gaping mouth. 

We often saw exhibitions of mischievousness 
and curiosity on the steamers. At one time the 
crowd of women was so great that the harem over- 
flowed, and a curtain was dropped which inclosed 
the place where we were sitting—as we could get 
our ride for ten paras less by being included, and 
it offered some amusement, we kept our seats. 
After a little time we noticed that a group of wo- 
men were having a good deal of fun over one of 
their number; she sat next to the curtain, and 
finding that a man outside was encroaching upon 
her rights by leaning against it, she was punch- 
ing him with her umbrella, while she set her 
friend to peep out to see what effect it had, and 
“what kind of a looking man he was.” 

Another time a woman tlirust a long yashmak 
pin through the curtain into the side of a man 
who was leaning against it—and these perform- 
ances were accompanied by an amount of chat- 
tering and giggling that would have done credit 
to a company of American girls. 

As a rule Orientals are very dignified, certain- 
ly in public. We saw an illustration of the abil- 


dropped 


Fig. 2.—Sarin Tomerte. 


—RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


ity to control the facial muscles at a grand Turk- 
ish wedding. We were in the house for several 
hours, and the bride did not speak or smile. How 
could she? She had diamonds stuck on to her 
forehead, each cheek, and chin—and she and her 
attendants had often to press them on. The 
house was filled with guests, and she was taken 
from one room to another that every one might 
gaze upon her magnificence. Her dress was of 
blue satin, entirely covered with embroidery in 
gold thread and seed-pearls. , 
The veil was blue gauze fastened with a tiara 
of diamond ornaments, and was as long as the 
train. This was covered with another veil of 


gilt tinsel, which hung in fine glittering masses | 


to the floor. 

In the midst of the entertainment the hour for 
prayer arrived, and one devout woman spread a 
rug in the corner of the room toward Mecca, 
threw a light shaw] over her head, and knelt down, 
bowing and prostrating herself repeatedly. When 
her devotions were over she rose, and joined 
again in the conversation that was going on all 
about her. 

During a call at Ahmek Vafik Pasha’s we had 
an opportunity to see how Turkish ladies receive 
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each other. It is done with great ceremony. 
The salaam is made upon entering; a seat is 
taken upon the divan; another salaam is made; 
after this the common salutation of “ How do 
you do?” is given, and then conversation is in 
order, but is not indulged in very freely until the 
visitor has been treated, first to cigarettes or the 
pipe, and afterward to coffee and sweetmeats. 
The services of several women were necessary for 
this. One brought cigarettes, another coals for 
lighting, and another an ash-receiver. The coffee 
was brought on a crescent-shaped tray covered 
with a black velvet cloth, which was beautifully 
ornamented and trimmed with bullion fringe, and 
fell to the knees of the servant bearing it. The 
cups were placed in varfs of filigree silver set 
with gems. Our coffee was brought to us in del- 
icate cups with saucers—smaller than the modern 
after-dinner coffee-cups. The pasha had travelled 
on the Continent, and adopted some foreign fash- 
ions in his house 

Foreign influences are gaining ground in Con 
stantinople, and some of the princes and pashas 
have governesses in their houses to teach the 
women; but visiting from one harem to another 
and excursions to the many love 
ly places of resort in and about 
the city make up the round of 
their daily life. 

When a woman wishes to visit 
a friend, her garments are folded 
and wrapped in a bogeha, or bun- 
dle. Handkerchiefs are made 
expressly for this purpose of fig 
ured cotton, or fine silk—blue, 
scarlet, or any pretty color—with 
the edges “ pinked” or trimmed, 
and fastened together on top by 
the four corners; and when dain- 
tily balanced on the arm of a 
smartly dressed servant, who 
walks behind his Wadama, it is 
quite a grand sight. 

Occasional incidents suggested 
the tragic element which is al- 
ways a part of traditional Orient- 
al life. One summer night our 
slumbers were broken by a pier- 
cing shriek from a woman’s voice. 
It was quickly followed by a 
smothered wail, a splash in the 
waters of the Bosporus, a gur- 
gling sound, and only the cry of 
the little owl in the shrubbery 
came to our intently listening 
ears. 

When visiting the old castles 
at Roumelia Hissor we found in 
the third story a pile of Sresh 
earth large enough to cover a hu 
man body. It surely could not 
have been carried up all those 
narrow winding stone steps with- 
out a purpose. The castle is own- 
ed by a pasha, and it was through 
his favor we were given the priv- 
ilege of visiting it, so we left the 
mound with its secret undisturb- 
ed, but are still haunted by a 
shadowy romance in which the 
“ Locked Castle” figures, 

Another picture which is “ bit- 
ten in” is of a woman in a soil- 
ed yashmak and tawny brown 
feredji, who stopped hear us as we 
were changing some money at a 
zaraf’s. She did not beg—I nev- 
er saw a beggar in a yashmak— 
but she watched us intently, and 
startled us by taking part in the 
discussion in pure English. 
Looking closely at her, I saw that 
she had light hair and an Eng- 
lish complexion. When I ask- 
ed how she learned English, she 
evaded the question and shuffled 
off, leaving us to conjecture how 
an Englishwoman came to be 
dressed in Mohammedan costume. 
She was, of course, a convert to 





Islam; otherwise it would be 
death for her to wear the dress, 
K. C. H. 





Reception Toilettes, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue dress Fig. 1, which is of 

Nile green gros grain, has a full- 

trained draped skirt, trimmed 

with point lace flounces and rib- 

bon bows. The long Jersey- 

shaped basque has a square neck and elbow 

sleeves. Bias scarfs of the silk are draped around 

the neck, sleeves, and bottom of the basque, and 

lace frills and jabots finish the edges. 
bouquet of dark red roses. 

Fig. 2 shows a dress of electric blue satin mer- 
veilleux, with embroidery in chenille and beads 
of the same color relieved by silver thread and 
beads. The short skirt has two deep box-pleat 
On the front of it is a pointed tablier 
drapery, arranged in five broad box pleats, which 
are embroidered. The fronts of the long coat- 
basque are hollowed out above it, and embroid- 
ered at the edge The neck and sleeves are em 
broidered, and finished with lace frills and ribbon 
bows. 


Corsage 


ings. 





“Tn a Long, Motley Cloak, Guarded 
with Yellow.” 
Bye was a sort of long petticoat, he custom- 
ary dress of a court fool in the Middle Ages, 
rendered more effective if party-colored, and edged 
with brilliant fringe, and many “sweet jingling 
bells” upon skirt and elbows. 
For the head, this poor simpleton wove a cowl, 
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finished to represent a cock’s head; to make it 
still more grotesque, it was winged, and “ for ap- 
pendages had two long ears.’ 

In the hand was held a bauble terminating in 
an inflated bladder, full of dried peas, which the 
fellow hurled in every direction, not unfrequent- 
ly hitting his royal master himself. Sometimes 
breeches and hose were one garment, and then 
the joke was to have the legs of different colors. 

“For the promotion of laughter” were these 
absurd additions to royal parties, and great lati- 
tude of speech and action was allowed them. 

In royal households the “fool” held a very 
humble position; when freed from attendance 
upon his master he roamed at will through scul- 
lery and kitchen, much “to the annoyance of 
serving men and maidens,” was sent “ to mess 
with the dogs,” and was liable to much ill-treat- 
ment from other underlings. 

The “ jester,” on the contrary, was in some de- 
gree allowed companionship with the sovereign 
or noble to whose retinue he was attached ; oft- 
en, too, he was richly remunerated for such display 
of wit “as became one of his craft.” It is record- 
ed that Berdic, “Joculator to William the Con- 
queror,” had three towns in Gloucester bestowed 
upon him, 

Many jesters were employed by the royal houses 
of Tudor and Stuart, remarkable for their success, 
and well cared for. 

A picture of Will Somers, “jester to Bluff 
Harry,” gives one the idea of an average respect- 
able-looking person, but the poor fellow is gro- 
tesquely dressed, and upon a sort of breastplate 
which he must wear, as if owned body and soul, 
is inscribed H. R. 

Montezuma, in the pride and glory of his 
court, had also this added luxury of greatness. 





GRUELS OF WHEAT, RICE, AND 
INDIAN CORN. 
By JULIET CORSON. 


TWAHE gruels usually employed in the sick-room 
are made of flour, oatmeal, Indian meal, and 
arrowroot. They are here named in their order 
as nutrients; their special properties are indi- 
cated in the directions given below for making 
them. Gruels made from flour and the farina of 
wheat rank first, because wheat is the most valu- 
able of all grains on account of the gluten it 
contains. Oatmeal, or the farina of oats, is very 
nutritious, and slightly laxative in its effect on 
the bowels. The objection that its excessive use 
tends to overheat the system may be met by al- 
ternating it with vegetable foods: in combination 
with milk it forms a perfect nutrient. Groats, 
or coarsely ground oatmeals, are nutritious and 
digestible, and made into porridge with milk are 
an excellent food in conditions of general debili- 
ty. Indian meal is both nutritious and heating, 
because of the excess of oil which it contains. 
Like Graham meal, its effect is laxative; but its 
excess of oil makes it a more valuable food in 
cold weather and in the cooler climates. The 
fact is also to be noted that the coarser prepara- 
tions of Graham meal or flour are apt to produce 
excessive intestinal irritation, and thus hasten 
the elimination of some of the purely nutritious 
sree of the food before all their nutriment 
as been imparted to the system, Arrowroot 
and its kindred starchy preparations of sago and 
tapioca possess comparatively slight nutritive 
properties, but are excellent palliative foods, which 
allay the sensation of hunger, and tide the sys- 
tem over that period of illness when relaxation 
follows tension, and when rest and a certain sense 
of repletion are required more than actual stimu- 
lation or nutrition, Jellies and gelatinous soups 
are admirable adjuncts during this stage of ill- 
ness. 

Fiour Water Gruew (a simple Sood, slightly 
nutritious ; useful in all cases of illness where 
starchy substances are not objectionable).—Set a 
pint and a half of water over the fire to boil, add- 
ing to it one level tea-spoonful of salt; mix one 
heaping table-spoonful of flour smoothly with 
half a pint of cold water, pour it into the boiling 
water, and stir it steadily until it has boiled for 
five minutes. The gruel may be sweetened, if the 
patient’s condition will permit the use of sugar, 
the effect of which is slightly laxative. 

Farrya Water Gruet (a simple food, more 
nourishing than flour water gruel, because the fa- 
rina contains more of the nutritious elements of 
wheat than ordinary flour ; ¢ useful under similar 
physical conditions).—Piace one pint and a half 
of water over the fire to boil, adding to it one lev- 
el tea-spoonful of salt; mix two table-spoonfuls 
of farina smoothly with half a pint of cold water, 
and stir it into the boiling water. Boil it for ten 
minutes, stirrring it to prevent burning. Sugar 
may be added, if the patient’s condition permits. 

Boren Frovr Gavet (a simple food, useful in 
relaxed conditions of the bowels, espec vially for chil- 
dren).—-Tie one cupful of dry flour in a linen 
cloth ; plunge it into a quart of boiling water and 
boil it for three hours, replenishing the water if it 
boilsaway. Then take the ball of flour from the 
boiling water, and cool it in the cloth. When it 
is quite cold remove the cloth, and grate the ball 
of flour to a powder. To make the gruel place 
a pint of milk and half a pint of water over the 
fire to boil, with a level tea-spoonful of salt ; mix 
two heaping table-spoonfuls of the grated boiled 
flour with half a pint of cold milk, and stir the 
mixture into the boiling milk and water ; stir it to 
prevent burning, and boil it steadily for fifteen 
minutes. Do not sweeten the gruel without the 
physician’s permission. 

Bortep Wueat anv Inpran Gavet (a simple and 
nutritious food, useful in slight indispositions of 
children ; a table-spoon/ul of molasses added to this 
gruel makes it slightly lazative).—Tie in a linen 
cloth three-quarters of a cupful of flour, and one- 
quarter of a cupful of Indian meal, and boil it as 
directed in the recipe for “ Boiled Flour Gruel.” 





Add to a pint and a half of boiling water two 
table-spoonfuls of the grated wheat and Indian, 
mixed with one cupful of cold water, and one tea- 
spoonful of salt; let the gruel boil for fifteen 
minutes, stirring it occasionally to prevent burn- 
ing. Its nutritive properties may be increased by 
adding half a cupful of cream to it after it is 
cooked. 

Fiour Porrwwce (a plain food, useful in place 
of water gruel when the patient's condition will per- 
mit the use of raisins and sugar, which increase 
the nutriment of the porridge).—Place one quart 
of water over the fire to boil with one tea-spoon- 
ful of salt and half a cupful of raisins free from 
stems; mix two heaping table-spoonfuls of flour 
with half a pint of cold water, and stir it smooth- 
ly into the boiling water ; add two table-spoonfuls 
of sugar, and boil the porridge for half an hour, 
stirring it occasionally to prevent burning. 

MILK Porrinex (a simple food, more nutritious 
than water porridge, on account of the milk it con- 
tains ; useful in diarrhwa and dysentery).—Place 
one and a half pints of milk over the fire to boil 
in a saucepan set in a pan of boiling water, or in 
a milk boiler, to prevent burning; mix two table- 
spoonfuls of flour smoothly with half a pint of 
milk and a level tea-spoonful of salt, and stir it 
into the boiling milk. Let the porridge boil for 
five minutes, stirring occasionally. If it is desir- 
able to increase the nutriment of the porridge, an 
egg may be beaten smoothly, and mixed into the 
porridge just after it is removed from the fire. 

Grounp Rice Gruew (a simple nutrient, use- 
ful in alternation with flour water gruel, especial- 
ly if the bowels are slightly relaxed).—Place a quart 
of water over the fire to boil, with a tea-spoonful 
of salt, and an inch of stick cinnamon; mix two 
table-spoonfuls of finely ground rice, or rice flour, 
with half a cupful of cold water, and stir it into 
the boiling water; boil it for half an hour, stir- 
ring it occasionally to prevent burning. Then 
strain the gruel and use it. It may be sweeten- 
ed if the patient’s condition will permit. If stim- 
ulants are admissible, a small glass of brandy 
may be added to it. 

Whore Rice Grvet (a simple nutrient, like 
ground rice gruel, useful in diarrhea ; slightly 
stimulating and strengthening).—Put a quart of 
water over the fire to boil; pick over and wash 
two heaping table-spoonfuls of rice in plenty of 
cold water; then put it into the boiling water, 
with one tea-spoonful of salt, and the yellow rind 
of a lemon, and boil it for one hour. If the wa- 
ter decreases much in quantity during the boil- 
ing, add more to replace what is lost. At the end 
of an hour strain the gruel, add to it a small glass 
of brandy, and sweeten it palatably, if sugar is al- 
lowed by the physician. 

Brownep Rice Gruet (a slightly stimulating 
nutrient, suitable for use in cases of diarrhaa).— 
Pick over, wash clean in plenty of cold water, 
and dry thoroughly four table-spoonfuls of rice. 
Put it in a dripping-pan into a hot oven, and 
brown it, shaking the pan occasionally to insure 
an even color. Tnen put it over the fire in a 
quart of boiling water, with a tea-spoonful of salt, 
and boil it for one hour, At the expiration of an 
hour strain it, add a small glass of brandy to the 
gruel, and a little sugar, if the patient’s condition 
permits its use. 

Inpian Meat Gruen (useful as a laxative food 
in the morning, after a cathartic has been taken 
the previous evening).—Place one quart of water 
over the fire to boil, adding to it a tea-spoonful 
of salt; mix two heaping table-spoonfuls of In- 
dian meal with half a cupful of cold water, and 
stir it smoothly into the boiling water; boil the 
gruel for half an hour, stirring it occasionally to 
prevent burning; then use it. 

Granam Gruet (like Indian-meal gruel, it is 
useful the morning after a cathartic has been tak- 
en, but its effect is more laxative, especially if the 
Graham contains much bran).—Boil one quart 
of water with a tea-spoonful of salt; sift into it 
two table-spoonfuls of Graham flour, stirring it to 
insure smoothness; boil the gruel for half an 
hour, and then use it. The addition of a table- 
spoonful of molasses increases its laxative effect. 








INARTISTIC DRESS. 


LL the boasted new facilities, and all the fuss 
about art principles, it seems, can no more 
protect us from hideous rooms than from wasp- 
waists, draggle-tails, and crinolettes. Women 
who have every means of knowing better—who 
frequently do know better—shuffle and waggle in 
garments that impede every graceful movement 
and contradict every natural line, in and out of 
the ugliest, most unimpressive rooms—rooms ei- 
ther spotty and uncertain in effect through con- 
fusion of detail, or dull and “unbecoming” 
through misapplied masses of color. 

Why are these things tolerated? Partly 
through cowardice; partly through indifference 
to the value of pleasant images. 

There is a comic side to every blunder. For 
instance, it is no doubt funny to see a gown which 
has been apparently planned on some Elizabethan 
model, with all its salient points misunderstood ; 
such as the farthingale with its baggy fullness be- 
longing to the hips (originally this was a stupid 
parody of the Greek «éAzog), hinted at by a bag- 
giness all down the front, or rownd the knees ! and 
the churn-like Holbein bodice somehow recalled 
in a tight French corset all seams, with a pinched 
waist; and, to crown all, unmeaning sleeves be- 
longing to a wrong period, or to none. 

It is also funny to see a well-made girl jogging 
along with a crinolette behind her: a vibrating 
protuberance like a beehive, on which rests a 
monstrous deformity called, perhaps, a “ bow,” 
but having no meaning in that place, and no ob- 
ject, save to waste stuff, enrich the seller, and fa- 
tigue the wearer. Look at the fashionable cos- 
tumes in the advertisement columns! Are they 
not like bad dreams? What meaning has puff, 





or frill, or fold on yonder abominable mummy 
case, miscalled a skirt ? 

So also it is odd enough to see the “ Pre- 
Raphaelite” blunders. Many a girl thinks she is 
picturesque because absurd, and disguises her 
neat shape in a colored bed-gown, broidered in 
what she perhaps imagines are sunflowers, de- 
forms her arms with improperly puffed sleeves, 
and ruins her face by dead-alive colors, and her 
hair by emulating “ Robin Roughhead,” till all 
her friends—at least those among them who wish 
her well—sorrowfully admit that a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing. 

But the “ antics” of such folks have long been 
sufficiently exposed, and too many have been en- 
couraged by ridicule, when the contempt they de- 
serve would have been better conveyed by si- 
lence, for silence would not have caused them to 
be confounded with the real “ Pre-Raphaelite” 
teachers—those students of ancient lore who all 
had a genuine lesson to teach, and who did not 
blunder. 








HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 


Is recommended for headache occasioned by indiges- 
tion, and whenever there is a xy feeling of slug- 
gishness and lack of energy.—[Adv.] 








PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perris, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 








BURNETT'S COCOAINE 


Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and’ restore the natural action upon which its 
growth depends. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—[Adv.} 





THE GREAT SUCCESS 
Achieved by Caswell, Massey & Co.’s Emulsion of 
Cod-liver Oil, with Pepsin and Quinine, has induced 
many imitations. Get the original. 1121 Broadway 
and 578 Sth Ave.—[Adv.] 





No Safer Remedy can be had for Coughs and Colds, 
or any trouble of the Throat, than “* Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Sold only in boxes, 2 centa.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'S. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Ojilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


" BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 


materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. ail. Send Be. for Catalogue. 














The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart’s. 
CARRIAGES AND TOYS | REPAIRED. 








VOTH: NG NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and $14 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soun By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1I878. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description, selected with jud ment and tate 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA C. BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 


GOOD COFFEE tre! 
_ ean APRA HAE? BE S_ 


OUGH ON ona 8 aoe Dru, robe for a It 
clears out rats, mice, 


























FURS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


SEAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
MUFFS, COLLARS, AND GLOVES, 
FUR RUGS AND ROBES. 


U0. GUNTHER SONS, 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention, 
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FEB, 6, 1877. 


Ake on’ oh 


8 TTR THAN ALL o™ 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms iteelf in shape to EVERY head. 
2.—They DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, wiggy Wek, as all others have. 
3.—They cannot tear or break apart, but outwear THREE of any 
a made, 
—Thy CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with dampness, but 
pine shape for years. 


5.—They do not fade as quickly, for they don’t require dressing as 
a 48 oth: re, 


— Chey are only dressed witha WET COMB, erpee wale MUSSED, 
ae are known to remain ia order for a year wit hout red: 


7.—1 GUAR ANTES EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
the mney tf w 

8.—MOUST' I MPORTANT: Every lady can look young and attractive 
with a THOMPSON WAVE, as BUNDRKDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
they look t en years younger. 

9 Feet Thave 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
san be grat 

83> Beware of parties ontenvertag to sell 
ae Waves representing em to be the 

hompson Wave, as I do cat allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods, 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


BEAUTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


By Mrs. T. W. DEWING. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 








I would advise every young couple about to furnish 
a house or an apartment to get Mrs. Dewing’s book 
and read it. Her taste is excellent and her advice 
practicable. While she gives some hints to the mill- 
ionaire, she confines herself to advising the person of 
limited means. * * * It would be pleasant to follow 
Mrs. Dewing through each room, for she is full of 
suggestions for the library, the drawing-room, the 
bed-room, and the hall—suggestions, too, that even 
the impecunions may act upon.—‘ Erasmus” in the 
Philadelphia Press. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS OAKEY 


(MAS. T. W. DEWING). 
16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 


—— 


There are few women who would not improve their 
toilet by studying Miss Oakey’s advice and carrying 
it out. Her book is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise upon a difficult and deeply interesting sub- 
ject.— Philadelphia North American, 

All ladies should keep this little volume in their 
work-baskets.— Boston Commonwealth, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@~ Either of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 
Peper to any part of the United States, on receipt of 


NEW YORK SKOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0, Box 1654, New York,. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


5 Elegant Gennine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, cL 
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JANUARY 27, 1883. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 


AT A SACRIFICE. 


4-4 Wamsutta Muslin, 10% cents. 
4-4 Lonsdale Muslin, 8% cents. 
Wide Utica Sheetings at reduced prices. 
Bleached Huck Towellings, 23-inch, 
15 cents; reduced from 25 cents. 
Checked Glass Towellings, 20-inch, 
12% cents; reduced from 18 cents. 
Fancy Huck Towels, centre patterns, 
$3 00 per doz.; former price $4 00. 
Fancy Momie Towels, Knotted Fringe, 
$6 00 per doz.; former price $12 00. 
Great Bargains in Damask and Napkins. 
8-4 Bleached Damasks, $1 00 per yard, 
5-8 German Napkins, $1 50 per yard. 
3-4 German Napkins, $1 90 per yard. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 


S'TATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH ( 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia, 
OFFICES t 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garmenta. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d&e., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best atts sinable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS &« CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N. ¥. 














ENOCH MORGANS SOURS | 





For House Cleaning. —Saves Time, Labor, and Money. 
Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Knives, Glass, hina Ware Vil-e loths, ke. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gabrielle de Bourdaine. By Mrs. Joun Kent Spenper. 
20 cents. 


Kit; a Memory. By James Payn. Illustrated. 20 cts. 
The Golden Shaft. By Cuanuzs Gippon, 20 cents, 
Val Strange. By Davin Cunierte Morray. 20 cents, 
Quits at Last. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 15 cents. 
Flower and Weed. By M. E. Bravpon. 10 cents, 
Of High Degree. By Cuanes Gispon, 20 cents. 


Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. 
Buiackmore. 2 ceuts, 


Rachel’s Inheritance; or, Damocles). By Margaret 
Vevey. 20 cents. a 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. An Impossible Story. 
By Wavver Besant and 1 Samus Rick. 20 cents. 


An Adventure in Thule. “A Story for Young People. 
By Wititam Biaok. 10 cents. 


Allerton Towers. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip). 20 cents. 


sae Rose. A Story of New York Society. 
1 00. 


Diddie, Dumps, and Tot; or, Plantation Child-Life. 
By Lovise-CLarke Pyenecie. Llustrated. $1 00. 


Weighed and Wanting. 


By Grorak Maoponarp. 
20 cents. 


Kept in the Dark, By Anruony Trontorg. 15 cents. 

6] Hauren & Buorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


6@~ Hanren’s Caratouun matled free on receept of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARPER: & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


In Elegant Seri pt Tipe; 
on 60 beautifulimported chromo 
Cards, 10c. 14 pks. $1, 20 pearl bevel 
giltedged cards with lapped corners, 100, 
Agents’ large album containing all the latest 
styles of imported bevel edge and satin fringe 
cards, with illustrated premium list & private terms 
to agents, 25. CARP MILiS, Northford, Conn, 


GENTS WANTED to sell M‘Clintock & 
Strong’s Religious Cyclopedia and other 

popular subseription books. 
Harper & Brotuers, New York. 

























50 Pretty Chromo Cards, 
Name in our new type, 
10c, Six durabie Tea Spoons infancy case, 30c.,0r 10 packs of 
cardsand the epoons for $1. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Agent's beautiful Sample Album, 25c. 

Address Clinton & Co., North Haven, Gonn- 


$72 AW EEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season: Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 
ments, plain and beaded, in new designs. 

Silk and Cashmere Embroideries, Marabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, Moire, Short and Long Nap Plushes in 
assorted colors. 

Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 
ored materials. i 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


BE. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


RY G00Ds 


BY MAIL! 
Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought for = and sold at lowest city prices, 
Dresa Good mitt cond te Trimmings, aeperss 
J ies’ Dresses, 
Gopeleters> Theae ces, Gentes’ Furnishing Goo 


Ties, 
Infants’, Boys’ ‘and Girls? Outfits, de. Samples, infor: 
mation, and * 
COOPER & CONARD. 
r Bhat PPiease Picass cay wi where you oe saw w this Advertisement. 


PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND 


DINNER GIVING. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 








Cooking; in the Combination. and Serving of 

Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of 

Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 

By Mrs. Mary F. Henprrson. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accepta- 
ble service to the women of America by the prepara- 
tion of this thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly 
sensible book. She not only shows how to prepare 
and cook dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, and 
how to entertain company with quiet grace and refine- 
ment at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. * * * There is no 


| detail of the economy of the table that is overlooked, 


and many of these are made more intelligible by illus- 
trative engravings.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





52 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, as the effect produced by this charming coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly is not 
perfect without this fashionable coiffure. We have 
*Langtrys” for blonde and brunette and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required for this 
elegant coiffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. And remember, the only es- 
tablisiment where the real and true Langtry style can 
be obtained is at 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York city. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 








SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hanper’s Bazag Patterns or fer any other business 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


PEOPLE HEAR by the use of 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear 
Drums. Circulars and testimon- 
ials sent /ree. John Garmore, 


Glean B’ld’g.Cincinnatl,O. 


if week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Addre 38 H. H ALL ert & Co. » Portland, Maine. 











50) All New Chromo C ards for 83, name on, 10c. or 40 
Gold and Silver, 10c. 4 B. Hoste, Nassau, N N.Y. 


Every lady desires tc 


every i 





ful efficac~ 














PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West peer Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New 





A book American women should read. 
Journal of Education, Boston. 


Money-Making for Ladies. 


By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 








Mrs. Church gives many excellent hints how money 
may be earned by ladies who fancy themselves with- 
out bread-winning resources. We recommend: it 
heartily.—N. Y. Herald. 

A book which deserves careful reading and con- 
sideration from those for whom it was written.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 

How these various callings may be promoted for 
the purpose is described and illustrated, and valuable 
hints given—a service that must be welcomed in many 
phases of life now generally little known abvout.— 
Boston Commonwealth. 

Mrs. Church has written a valuable and suggestive 
little boc k, and has written it in a style so captivat- 
ing from its simplicity and ease that even a woman- 
hater—or shall we say lady-hater—who felt no inter- 
est in the subject, would be apt to read it if once he 
opened the pages. * * * The employment she recom- 
mends is in the main easy and conformable to femi- 
nine tastes and requirements, * * * Women in need 
of encouragement and advice will find the book a 
certain source of profit.—Brooklyn Times. 

A very thoronghly considered little book, in which 
every avenue of work open to ladies is discussed in 
very sensible language.— Pittsburgh Chronicle. 

The book gives women many sensible, practical 
hints as to modes of making a living independent of 
husbands, fathers, and brothers. The author writes 
gracefully and pleasantly, as well as knowingly.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin, 

A suggestive little book upon some of the avenues 
of employment open to women who are not fitted for 
hard work.—Boston Journal. 

It is full of good suggestions, and will win for the 
author thanks and liking of many women who will 
profit by its hints.—Portland Press. 

A little book that should find its way into the hands 
of thousands of women. ** * Mrs. Church's advice is all 
practical and easily fullowed.—Philadelphia Press, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


TAPISSIER FRERES' 


GREASE PROOF SILK. 


The dye of these silks is put through a special process, 
which extracts all greasy substance and renders the 
material softer and more durable than the qualities 
hitherto produced. Some shininess, after good wear, 
is absolutely unavoidable, being incidental to all ma- 
terials made of twisted yarn, whether in wool, cotton, 
or silk; but this make, being free from all oily sub- 
stance, is only liable to the shininess caused by fric- 
tion, and good wear is guaranteed. 

N: B.—The genuine Grease Proof Silks are 243 
inches wide. 





TAPISSIER FRERES’ 


GREASE PROOF SILK. 


The London Queen and London Weldon’s Journal say : 

“This silk gives every satisfaction, both as to rich- 
ness, durability, and price, it be ing a special make, free 
from deleterious compositions.” 

Messrs. Tarissizk Freres will replace any length 
complained of as not fulfilling the advantages claimed. 
Demand with each purchase the blue ticket guaran- 
teeing wear. 








FARMERS and FARMERS’ SONS 


AKE 828 ida5% 


During the Fall and Winter. For particulars, address, 
J.0. MeCurdy & Co., P’ Hadelphia, Pa. 


ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE — 


Will find it to their interest to send for the Musical 
Herald. Sample copy, 3c.; $1.50 per year. Get the 
be st. _Mustoa at Heap Co., Franklin Square, Boston. 


- nd two Be. stamps to C. TOLLNE R, 

Jr, Brooklyn, N N. Y., for a new set ele- 

ut Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 
Latest Designs for fali and winter. 








EK ™M BROIDERY HOOPS at Wholesale 
4 and etail. All sizes and first-class work. 
Retail price, 25 cents per set, postpaid. Wholesale 
price given on application. 


S. E. LINCOLN, Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y¥. 
More nine Habit Cured in10 
to 20 Days. No Pay until Cured, 

J.L, Sternens, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 


ARD COL LECTORS.—A handsome set of Cards for 
8-cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. ¥. 











SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE, 


be consicered handsome. The most important adjunct 
to be sauty is a clear, smouth, soft, ana beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even it her feature 8 are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Ta, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


With this essential a lady 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate 
It has been chemicaily analyze. | 
pronounced entirely free from sny materia it 

Ove: two million ladies have used this + 
stance it has given entire satisfactic.. 
tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH « tru! 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers ana Det 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depet, 83 Jonn Street, * 


all ench iuipe fections, and ' 
y the Board 













convinces of its wou 
rgists everywhere. 









A ROLLED GOLD 80LID RING, makes a beauti 
ful and valuable gift to a lady, Linney = man or child. and 
in order to secure new cust« rs for our = bd bee 
forward POSIT PAID to any havens in t 
States or Canada, one of our HEAVY ¥ 18K, Kol. L Dp 
GOLD RINGS, Either in ay MAL ¥F KOUND, 
or handsome AMEINHYS GARNET, GOLD 
STONE, ONYX, IMITA vin ON DIAMOND or 
AGATE SETTING, on receipt of only 72 Cb NTS 
ro st 













ring W111 in 

OUT ANY TRA CHARGE ee prevaes vou OU 
OUT THIS ADV 3 RI ISEMENY , and mail to us 
with amount, on or before MAY Iat, 1888, 
game time we send your ring we will mail youa bundle 
of cur Catalogues, and feel sure that you will 80 








rie nds at the same 

ing you h 

y ist us ir 

oods of STANDARD QUALITY wh 
acture from new and original desi rn 
ANTEE 10 GIVE SA1ISFAC Lie 

uh ES W 


rt 
g we send you will be heavy 18K. 
.D and this unprecedented‘ofter is made 
only to introduce our goods and Catalogues in your 
vicinity, Our firm is OLD ESTABLISHED ND 
RELIABLE pay ty first-class goods from 
US METALS, We can only send outa 
} TE it of ringsat price named, and to 
protect ou sfrom jewelers and dealers ordering 
in quantities, we will insert this advertisement but 
ONE TIME in this paper, hence require you to cut 
it out and send to us that we may know are 
ENTI1 Lai TO THE BENEFITS OF THIS 
0 ER. Under a Tyee gee send MOKE 
THAN Two RINGS to any person sending us 72) 
cents each and che advertisement. But after yo 
order and other rings are desired, we will furnish ISK, 
SOLID GOLD RIN Gat prices given in our Llustrat- 
ed Catalogue, ranging from $5 to$l0 each. If you wish 
one ring send this advertisement and 72 cents, if you 
wish two rings send this advertisement and $1.44 
If more than two are desired you must pay full prices 
as quoted in our Catalogue. To ascertain the size ring 
you wear cut a piece of paper sv it will just meet 
around the finger and send the slip to us. State which 
you want, BAND, HALF KOUND or STONE 
: you order a stone ring state WHICH 
7 : and also write 
ae what you wish ENGRAVED on inside of an 8 
ur Tni 18 ADNERTISE MENT ULT ANDSEND 
TO US BEFORE MAY Ist, 1588. It is safe to send 
small amounts “Gea ugh the mails, or you can send by 
Money Order, or Keyistered Letter. Address, 


G.W. PETTIBONE & CO,, 26 Maiden Lane, New York. 




























Vy TQ 1 Only Ten Cents. Send 
0 C I, MU SIC Postal Card for Catalogue. 
w A if BRECK c & co., 281 Gre enwich | St, New York, 


1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


RARPEMS MAGAZINE. ..0..0cccccnescovecdes $4 00 
MARPRIPD WEEE ..cc.cccccscccsedeccentes 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR. ..cccccccveccsseccocasccces 4 00 
The THREE above publications.............00. 10 00 
BMG TWO GbOve MAME Knees cecccccdee consece 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 05g acncesse se 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE eceeemnenees.. 

One Tone GO Mabie 66 vcccsccscccsecacs 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Statea 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Weexiy and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror.« with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Pe riodi cal current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Peorpie sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 

Siography, History, Fic , and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 

Harper's Franklin Square Library wiil be furnished 

gratuitousiy on application to Harrne & Beoruens. 


LIBRARY: a 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to av 


HARPER & BROTHE 


id risk of loss. Address 


RS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 

aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 

and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 

1 BY RETURN MAIL —a full disviteiien of 

REE! Moopy’s New TaiLor System of Druss 

Corrine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cinciunati,O. 


‘PALETTES.” 
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FACETIZ. 

An amusing story is told of G. F. Cooke the actor's explaining how 
he once spoiled the thunder. He was living with his mother at Ber- 
wick-on-T weed, when the players announced Macbeth. Although he 
had no money, the little fellow was determined to see the play. Hang- 
ing about the stage-door, he slipped past its proper guardian, and find- 
ing his way to the stage, concealed himself in a barrel which was placed 
on the top of some sloping planks near the wings, thinking that by 
= out he would be able to see and hear the actors on the boards. 

n the barrel he found loosely chained to the side a couple of cannon- 
balls, and while he was wondering what they were for, the prompter’s 
bell rang, the curtain ascended, and his mental question was answered 
not altogether sutisfactorily. Macbeth opens, as everybody knows, 
with “thander and lightning,” and little Cooke was in the barrel, 
which, when set in motion, joined its rambling to the shaking of the 
sheet-iron in imitation of heaven's artillery. The tragedian was wont 
in after-life, when telling this story, to say that the pounding he re- 
ceived before the barrel reached the bottom of the slope would never 
be erased from his memory, and in after-life he seldom went on in the 
first scene of Macbeth without remembering it. 


saniecineapsitipneantpestene 
“ What trade would you like to be brought up to, my son 2?” asked a 
gentleman of a boy. 
“The trastee trade; ‘cause ever since pa has been a trustee we've 
bad puddin’ for dinner.” 
A pedagogue threatened to punish « pupil who had called him a fool 
behind his back. ‘ Don’t! don’t!” said the boy; “I won't do so again, 
sir, never! I never will say what I think again in my life!” 


Faimmenedaianene 
Why is wine that has been bottled for years like an unmarried lady 
of advanced age ?—Because it is old made, and none the worse for it. 


pemmenefiipenenaeeam 

A well-known London alderman tells a story at his own expense, 
about a emall donkey which he sent to his country house for the use 
of his children. One of his little daughters, going out with her nurse 
to admire the animal in its paddock, was sorely distressed when the 
donkey lifted up his voice and brayed dolefully. ‘ Poor thing! poor 
thing!” exclaimed the sympathetic child. But, suddenly brightening 
up, she turned to her nurse, and said, “Oh,I am so glad! Papa will 
be here on Satarday, and then it won't feel so lonesome.” 


cnsnttaltaliiaiaas 

It is related of one Job Walmsley, a Yorkshire advocate of teetotal- 
iam, who was humorous in a rough way as well as eloquent, that he 
was waited upon on one occasion by a young gentleman who was am- 
ditions to shine upon platforms, after the manner of Jabez Inwards, 
Simeon Smithard, and Mr. J. B.Gongh. “Tha wants to be a public 
speyker, dos’ tha, lad? An’ tha thinks awm the chep to put tha up to 
a wrinkle about it? Tha’s reight, 1 awm! Now harks tha! When 
tha rises to mek thy speych, hit taable an’ oppen thy mawth. If nowt 
comes, tak’ a sup o’ watther an’ hit taable again. Then oppen thy 
mawth wider than afoor, Then if nowt comes tak’ thysen off, and 
leave public speykin’ to such as me.” a 





In ove of the Cape towns a young scholar, the first day at school, 
was asked her name by the teacher, and replied. Her father’s name 
was the next question, and she did not know his first name. The 
teacher then asked her, “‘ What does your mother call him ?” 

** A jackass,” said the child. 

—_@——— 

In 1850, Junius Brutus Booth performed the principal part in John 
Howard Payne’s tragedy of Brutus, his son Edwin supporting him as 
Titus. In the solemn interview where the Roman consul is condemn- 
ing his recreant son to an ignominious death, his countenance portray- 
ed an ogony of suffering, and tears streamed from his eyes, as he gath- 
ered the head of his offending boy to his bosom. The audience was 
breathless, but the silence was suddenly interrupted by an exclamation 
from a drunken man in the gallery. Booth, still enrapt in the char- 
acter he wae personating with such truthful earnestness, raised his 
eyes, and fixing them upon the man with a steady gaze, exclaimed, 
sternly, “‘ Beware! I am the headsman—I am the executioner.” The 
singular effect thus produced was shown in the continued hushed 
silence of the audience, which at last burst forth in rapturous applause. 

aribineensiieanaats 


Byron thonght that the best epigram written in two lines was that 
by kogers, the poet. One Ward annoyed Rogers with a violent criti- 
cism of his Italy. Ward was a member of the House of Commons, 
and was accustomed to learn bis speeches by heart. This was Rogers's 
opportunity for revenge: 

“Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it; 
He has a heart, and gets his apeeches by it.” 
catiainesiliipiercianat 


The man who bragged all the summer about his being a good skater 
has dropped that subject since there is ice, and is now boasting that he 


is ‘a porpoise to swim” 


on” 


“Papa, are cannibals those that live on other people ? 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Then uncle George must be a cannibal, for mamma says he’s al- 
ways living on somebody.” 

It was formerly customary to make the grave-digger in Hamlet a 
comic character, and all sorts of tricks were effected for that purpose. 
Among other comicalities it was held sacred that he should wear au 
indefinite number of waistcoats. Paul Bedford, in his Reminiscences, 
relates how he acted once at Nottingham. Edward Wright was the 
first grave-digger, Paul the second. The first grave-digger prepared 
himself to take the town by storm by having incased his person with- 
in a dozen waistcoats of all sorts of shapes and patterns. When about 
to commence the operation of digging the grave for the fair Ophelia, 
the chief began to unwind by taking off waistcoat after waistcoat, 
which caused uproarions laughter among the audience. But as the 
chief digger relieved himself of one waistcoat, Paul, the boy digger, 
incased himself in the cast-off vests; which increased the salvos of 
laughter, for, as number one became thinner, number two grew fatter 
and fatter. Wright, seeing himself outdone, kept on the remainder of 
the waistcoats, and commenced digging Ophelia’s grave. 
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“Way, Bare Jexemyers, pe Curve suTTENLY po Favor you. "CLAR TO GRACIOUS, EF BOFE OB YoU 


WAR Of DE SAME AGF, 1 CoopEN TELL Farver rrom Son.” 


ONLY Puts IT oN ON Granp Occasions. Puts iT on EvERY Nicut. 
“TIT IS NOT SO MUCH IN THE MAN AS IN THE HABIT OF THE THING.” 








